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1,200 BARRELS OF FLOUR THE FIRST RESPONSE IN THE 
CRUSADE TO RESCUE BELGIUM FROM STARVATION 


HE SIZE of the tragedy in Belgium is just beginning 
to dawn upon the American mind. When the first 
ship-load of food reached Belgium some people breathed 


easier, thinking the worst must 
be over, but the representative 
who received it for distribution 
gabled: ‘‘Tell our people it is 
but a drop in the bucket. Tell 
them to give and then give 
Wain.” In normal times Bel- 
‘gium imported 4,000 tons, or a 
‘ship-load of flour a day, in addi- 
tion to all the other foods con- 
sumed, and all the relief funds 
fogether do not make a distant 
approach to any such figure to- 
day. King Albert of Belgium 
Says that ‘‘despite all that can be 
done, the suffering in the com- 
ing winter will be terrible.”’ It 
isa case of millions of people ina 
desperate plight, and America is 
absolutely the only nation on 





Experts calculate that quantities of food valued at from 
$4,000,000 to $5,000,000 monthly will be needed in Belgium 
‘in order to avoid actual starvation.”’ 


While many in Belgium are dy- 
ing, others are coming into the 
world. This is atime for per- 
sonal sacrifice. Every $5 con- 
tribution means a barrel of flour 
landed in Belgium, with nothing 
deducted for transportation or ad- 
ministration charges, or for any 
other purpose. Send the barrels 
of flour rolling, ten, 
fifty, hundreds! Five dollars 
sends a barrel, enough to keep 
some poor soul alive a 
Do not be content with one 
barrel or one gift; put aside 
something weekly and have your 
part in the brightest side of the 
most terrible war that ever curst 
the world. If you can not give 
all you would like to, make up 


twenty, 


year. 


earth to-day in a position to 
Telieve it. We must help, or a 
‘Mation starves. We will help, 
‘and when the history of this war 
38 written America will have a 
Tesplendent place. While the 
Buropean Continent is plunged “VO 
tn the bloodiest conflict of all 
Time, and daily the death-toll 
istaken in thousands of human lives, America’s duty is to save ! 
~ Ten ounces of flour a day will keep a soul and body together, 
with such root vegetables as can be had, says one authority, 
a barrel of flour will keep one human being alive a year. 


for it by canvassing among your 
friends. Show them this appec], 
tell them about it, ask them 
to match your gifts, urge your 
pastor to ask the 
join the crusade 
contribution. 
The response to our cam- 
paign for a cargo of flour has 
By letter, telephone, and personal visit the 
gifts are coming in with a generosity worthy of our Literary 
Dicest readers. We are able to present this gratifying list of 
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with a large 
U TAKE THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN.” 
—Orr in the N 


vashville Tennessean. 


been instantaneous. 


first givers: 
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OUR EVACUATION OF VERA CRUZ 


servers as they contemplate President Wilson’s Mexican 

policy seems to be only intensified by the withdrawal of 
General Funston’s army of occupation from Vera Cruz. ‘‘Why we 
are leaving Mexico is as mysterious as why we ever entered that 
country,”’ declares the Baltimore American, and another Republi- 
can paper, the New York Globe, remarks that ‘‘as there was no 
satisfying explanation for the occupation, the unities are preserved 
by the lack of any satisfying 


‘T= BEWILDERMENT of many of our editorial ob- 


Villa and Zapata factions dominant at Mexico City, The In 
quirer can see no peace in sight, but a depressing prospect of 
ever new disorders for that distracted country. Our troops took 
Vera Cruz from an established Government, says the Detroit 
Free Press (Ind.), but they return it to the leader of a faction, 
In Mexico’s new civil war, according to the New York Globe, 
‘neither side, so far as it is possible to discover, represents any 
principle.”” The New York Evening Mail (Rep.) describes our 

withdrawal as “leaving Mexico 





explanation for the evacuation.” 
Our seizure seven months ago of 
Mexico’s chief seaport in repri- 
sal for an insult to our flag at 
Tampico is characterized by 
the New York Evening Sun 
(Ind.) as ‘‘the most puzzling 
act of the Wilson Administra- 
tion.” ‘‘Up to the minute of 
evacuation,” the same paper 
goes on to say, ‘‘there remained 
the sense that some possible 
utterly unsuspected advantage 
from our possession of Vera 
Cruz might yet appear,” but 
“now the departure of the 
troops writes ‘Finis’ across the 
unsolved mystery.” Will his- 
tory, asks the Washington Post 
(Ind.), record the Vera Cruz 
episode ‘‘as an expedition of re- 
venge or as a romantic adven- 








to her fate.” ‘‘Our policy of 
watchful waiting,” says The 
Mail, ‘‘is now a policy of scut- 
tle.”’ And in still another New 
York Republican paper, The 
Tribune, we find the evacuation 
of Vera Cruz made the text for 
a scathing arraignment of the 
Administration’s Mexican pol- 
icy, which it calls ‘‘a program of 
backing and filling,’’ ‘‘a fantastic 
improvisation,” forming ‘‘a gro- 
tesque interlude in the history 
of our foreign relations.’’ Some 
months ago we were given to 
understand from authoritative 
sourees, The Tribune reminds us, 
that one of the purposes of Mr. 
Wilson’s Mexican policy was to 
emancipate the Mexican masses 
frgm the evils inherent in peon- 
age and the concentration of 











ture?”’ Or “‘is it to be regarded 
as a policy put under way only 
to be abandoned at the crisis?” 

But while many confess themselves bewildered, others are 
very definite both in condemnation and defense of the Adminis- 
tration’s course with Vera Cruz. Those who regard the episode 
as an expensive blunder point out that it cost the lives of a 
score of our marines and more than a hundred Mexicans, and 
involved the expenditure, according to some estimates, of as 
much as $10,000,000. They point out that for this Mexico will 
be asked to pay no indemnity, and that the demanded salute 
which was to wipe out the insult to our flag has never been 
fired. As the Philadelphia Bulletin (Ind. Rep.) sums up this 
view, ‘“‘the Army never was needed at Vera Cruz, and its dis- 
patch there has proved without result save in its cost of Ameri- 
ean lives and money.” The evacuation, declares The Public 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.) of the same city, ‘‘is premature and ill- 
advised.”” And another Philadelphia paper, The Inquirer (Rep.), 
while admitting that our occupation of the Mexican port may 
have hastened the elimination of Huerta, goes on to say that 
Mexico is in a worse condition now than it was under the dic- 
tator. With Carranza making his capital at Vera Cruz and the 


RETURNING THE CHILD TO ITS REFORMED PARENT. 
—Sumner in the Detroit Tribune. 


landholdings in a few hands. 
This critic goes on to say: 


“*Now, it must be obvious to 
anybody but a statesman intoxicated by his own phrases that 
such flamboyant, theatrical humanitarianism has no place in 
the conduct of the foreign relations of the United States. It 
may be our moral mission to encourage the mass of men, women, 
and children of other nations to seek a greater measure of politi- 
cal freedom and economic equality. But our Government has 
no diplomatic or military mission to go into other countries 
and reconstruct their institutions for the benefit of submerged 
elements. 

“The only legal warrant Mr. Wilson ever had for seizing Vera 
Cruz was that given him by Congress on April 22, after he had 
already seized it. Congress authorized him to employ the 
Army and Navy for the purpose of obtaining reparation from 
the Huerta Government for indignities to the flag and sover- 
eignty of the United States. It never sanctioned any other 
program, and the one thing it empowered the President to get 
he never got, since through his representatives in the Niagara 
Falls Peace Conference he abandoned the demand for a salute 
and pledged himself not to ask the Government of Mexico for 
any other sort of indemnification. 

“There were sound reasons for intervention in Mexico, but 
these the President has never accepted as a basis of action. It 
is the Government’s duty to do its best to protect the lives and 
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property of its own nationals in Mexico and the lives and prop- 
erty of European nationals there, since we should be averse to 
allowing any European nation to intervene on its own behalf. 
We would also be justified in intervening in order to prevent a 
general relapse into anarchy. We have done that in other Latin- 
American countries. But we had never dreamed before of in- 
tervening anywhere with the profest aim of compelling the 
15 per cent. of the ins to share their property with the 85 per 
ent. of the outs........ 

“The Mexi@an peons are just as submerged as ever, so far as 
assistance from President Wilson goes. He has simply kept 
American troops, under General Funston, doing local police and 
sanitation duty in Vera Cruz....... 

“Nevertheless, the country will remain convinced that the 
evacuation was a blunder. Possession of Vera Cruz would at 
least have served as a warning to the forces of anarchy in Mexico 
not to cut loose. When they do cut loose we shall have to go 
back to Vera Cruz.” 


Even the New York World, which has frequently championed 
the President’s Mexican policy, can see no excuse at this time 
for our withdrawal from Vera Cruz, which it calls an abandon- 
ment rather than an evacuation. 
eratie paper: 


Says this influential Demo- 


“Setting out to establish constitutional government in Mexico, 
we are leaving Mexico to its own resources at a time when its 
internal affairs are more chaotic than they were when we inter- 
fered with them. Havo we served the Mexicans? Have we 
served ourselves? Have we served mankind?” 


Turning now to the defenders of the Vera Cruz episode, we 
find the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) declaring unecompromis- 
ingly that ‘‘the American occupation of Vera Cruz was neces- 
sary; it continued as long as the necessity continued; it is no 
longer necessary, and it has ended.” The Wilson Administra- 
tion, says the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), ‘‘has come out of the 
Mexican crisis with honor,” for 


“Vera Cruz has benefited by the American occupation, and 
it is with regret that the people see the troops depart. The 
fleet under Admiral Fletcher remains to protect American and 
foreign interests in case of emergeney. It depends now on the 
Mexicans themselves whether the troops shall come back.” 


Among other papers which find nothing to quarrel with and 
much to praise in our occupation and evacuation of Vera Cruz 
are the Albany Journal (Rep.), New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
and Evening Post (Ind.), and Springfield Republican (Ind.). 
The Times, which in the beginning took issue with the Adminis- 
tration’s Mexican policy, now admits that, altho ‘‘we have done 
all we could in an honest desire to help in the establishment of 
a decent and popular government in Mexico,’’ we have not been 
successful. But ‘President Wilson can not be blamed for 


believing that Mexican protestations were sincere.” Moreover, 


“Washington influence hastened the downfall of Huerta, 
which was most desirable. He had tried to involve this country 
in a war which he thought would be beneficial to him. But war 
was avoided. The A. B. C. conference was not held in vain 
by any means. It served to prove to our neighbors in South 
America, and to Europe as well, our entire disinterestedness. 
We have escaped war, we have established new and stronger 
relations with our Southern neighbors, we have administered 
faithfully and well the affairs of the chief port of Mexico.” 


Those who predict that a speedy sequel to our evacuation 
of Vera Cruz will be a general throat-cutting of Americans 
and other foreigners in Mexico, remarks The Evening Post, are 
the same who assured us that the last withdrawal of American 
soldiers from Cuba was a terrible mistake, and that we should 
have to go back in six months to rescue the island from a welter 
of blood. Examining first the purely military aspect of the 
evacuation, this New York paper says: 


“By some this is regarded as a fatal blunder, since it gives 
up our powerful ‘grip’ on Mexico. But this is fanciful. General 
Funston had some 6,000 men at Vera Cruz. If it were to bea 
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question of making head against the combined Mexican armies, 
he would have needed at least 50,000 men before the War 
Department would have dreamed of letting him march inland. 
Thus if our Government were ever to be confronted with the 
necessity of armed intervention in Mexico on a great scale, 
a large force would have to be raised and sent forward, irrespec- 
tive of General Funston’s handful of men at Vera Cruz. If that 
port had to be taken and occupied again, it could be with the 
greatest ease. The Mexicans have nothing that could stand 
against our battle-ships. As it is, a few war-vessels are to be 
left off the harbor, and their presence there will be as much of a 
reminder, or a threat, militarily speaking, as the sight of regi- 
ments on shore. In short, a cool view of the evacuation will 
make it appear of the slightest conceivable importance, so far 
as it affects the project of anything like a conquest of Mexico, 
while the true reasons for it are in quite another order of ideas.”’ 


Concerning these ‘‘true reasons”’ it goes on to say: 


“‘They arise partly from the President’s desire to make a 
strong appeal to Mexiean patriotism. That any such thing 
exists will, of course, be scouted by our high and mighty Im- 
perialists, but there it stands. What was meant by the great 
outpouring of students in the Mexican capital to rejoice over 
the announcement by our Government that the American flag 
would soon cease to fly over any portion of the territory of 
Mexico? It meant that Mexicans feel about it just as we should 
in their places. The holding of their principal port by the armed 
power of an alien Government has been just as distressing to 
them, in the midst of their domestic convulsions, as would have 
been to Americans the seizure of New York by the British in 
the darkest days of our Civil War. That the occupation of 
Vera Cruz was declared to be only temporary made it endurable 
for the time being; but it has all along been a source of grief to 
the Mexican people, a hurt to their national pride; and its end- 
ing to-day will no doubt cause something like a general jubilation. 

“Tt ought also to cause the Mexicans to believe that the 
United States wishes to treat them with the utmost good faith 
and generosity. In this sense, to-day’s withdrawal from Vera 
Cruz is like a fine gesture of confidence. It is an appeal to the 
Mexicans of a sort which they would be truly dense if they did 
not appreciate. Our country is leaving Mexico alone to work 
out her immensely difficult problems. This does not mean that 
we have ceased to take interest in her, or that we shall be any the 
less watchful and even zealous in protecting American rights 
within her borders.” 


Not even the friendliest observer of Mexican affairs, The 
Evening Post admits, can find much hope in their present posture. 
But our withdrawal from Vera Cruz ‘‘ was the right thing to do, 
and the doing of it ought to give us all a special thrill of patriotic 
pride.” The Springfield Republican finds the justification of 
the evacuation policy in three facts: First, “‘all Mexicans were 
humiliated by our prolonged occupation of their port’’; secondly, 
‘all Latin-American nations in both Central and South America 
would have bitterly misconstrued a longer stay”; and, thirdly, 
“the evacuation diminishes apparently the chances that our 
Government might become deeply involved in the domestic 
disturbances of Mexico while the world-war continued to rage.” 
On the last point it goes on to say: 


“That evacuation in order that our own strength may not be 
reduced in case of emergencies arising in the course of the 
European War has a selfish aspect may be freely granted, but 
in so tremendous a world crisis the vast interests of the United 
States can not fairly be ignored. The recent Smyrna incident 
serves as an illustration of the possible complications abroad 
liable at any moment to involve the United States. Turkey’s 
participation in the war has much increased the risks which 
this country must encounter as a neutral Power deeply con- 
cerned in the present division of the whole earth into war and 
peace areas. It is the unquestioned desire of the American 
people as a whole that the United States should not become 
involved with any of the belligerents, and that a serupulous 
neutrality between them should be maintained, while at the same 
time the rights of neutral States should be upheld with a firm- 
ness commanding the respect of the hostile Powers themselves. 
This is a task sufficient to try severely all the resources and 
talents of the Administration. To leave Mexico to shift for 
herself, from this point of view, becomes a thoroughly states- 
manlike policy.” 
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A LAWLESS WAR ON LAND AND SEA 


UGGESTIONS from across the water have urged America 
S to protest by deed or word against alleged violations of 

the rules of civilized warfare on land and sea. And the 
only answer that can be given, if some of our most thoughtful 
editors are to be believed, is that there are no rules of war 
that any belligerent is bound to respect, and hence that this 
nation has no grounds for protest. Germany has protested 
against violation of the Declaration of London and international 
law by England and France in their treatment of neutral ships 
and enemy property on the high seas. The United States 
Government has answered that it does not consider the Declara- 
tion of London binding. Because, as the New York World 
explains, ‘‘not one of the great nations ever ratified the agree- 
ment.’”” The German protest and the American answer mean, 
in the New York Times’s opinion, ‘‘that for all practical pur- 
poses the Declaration of London has been thrown into the 
discard.”” From some of the Allies have come repeated demands 
for action by the United States, as a nation signatory to the 
Hague conventions, with regard to the German invasion of 
Belgium, the use of submarine mines and air-bombs, and the 
treatment of non-combatants, captured cities, and works of 
art. So far our Government has shown no intention of making 
any protest, altho many newspapers and public men of high 
standing have urged such a course. Nor is it likely to do so, 
if its view coincides with that of an apparently well-considered 
editorial utterance in the New York Sun. The broad fact, it 
declares, 


“is that none .of the codes formulated at The Hague in 1907 
for the mitigation of the horrors of war, for the preservation 
of the rights of private property, for the safeguarding of non- 
combatants, for the protection of neutral individuals and com- 
munities, can be regarded as legally valid or in force under the 
present circumstances. . . . This is true whether the offenses 
in question have been committed by Germans, by British, by 
Austrians, by Russians, or by French.” 


Taking up first the Hague Convention ruling against the 
violation of neutral territory, The Sun points out that Article 
XX of this Convention says: 


“The provisions of the present Convention do not apply 
except between Contracting Powers, and then only if all the 
belligerents are parties to the Convention.” 


Since it was not ratified by France or England, the German 
Government was released from its obligation when France 
entered into the war. The Sun is speaking, ‘‘of course, of 
Germany’s violations of neutrality only so far as they relate to 
obligations contracted at The Hague; not to other treaty ob- 
stacles to freedom of war action.’’ We are further informed 
that, in the seven other more important conventions of 1907, 


‘“‘eovering as they do almost the entire range of questions of 
mooted propriety of conduct during war, there is an article 
identical with or similar to that which is printed above, nullifying 
the entire Convention unless all the contestants are parties 
to the same. 

“Thus the entire fabric of prohibition, restriction, regulation 
in the interest of humanity and moré civilized methods of 
warfare, . . . becomes a mere scrap of paper, legally invalid 
and void. 

‘And what becomes of the persistent idea that the United 
States Government, as a party to these several conventions, is 
in duty bound to intervene by act or protest to enforce regula- 
tions which have been made inoperative by the provisions of the 
treaty itself?” 


Strangely enough, as T'he Sun notes in a subsequent issue, for 
the United States to undertake to protest ‘“‘against the non- 
observance of rules voided by the treaty itself would be to 
protest against the treaty itself.’’ 


Turning to the war on the high seas, we note the New York 
World’s remark that 
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‘“‘If there had been generally accepted international law op 
the subject of seizures, searches, and contraband, there would 
have been no conference at London in 1909 to prescribe rules 
and provide for the establishment of a Prize Court at The 
Hague. The Prize Court was not established and the Declara. 
tion of London did not become binding. because not one of the 
great nations ever ratified the agreement. 

“The law of contraband therefore remains precisely as it 
was before the London Conference. It is national and not 
international. Being national, it varies from time to time as it jg 
affected by self-interest.” 





AMOS PINCHOT ON HIS PARTY’S FALL 


OME MONTHS AGO Mr. Amos Pinchot warned the 
S leaders of his party that Mr. George W. Perkins must 
retire from his conspicuous position in the Progressive 
battle-front, or the campaign would end in dire disaster. Mr, 
Pinchot’s advice was not heeded, and the election was, in many 
respeets, considered disastrous for the Progressives. Mr. 
Pinchot now concludes that his prophecies of evil were fulfilled 
as completely as were those of his Old Testament namesake, 
and is moved to make the most extended explanation of the 
election returns which has appeared from any prominent Pro 
gressive. That Mr. Pinchot can not be considered a spokesman 
for more than the radical wing of his party is apparent from the 
fact that he chooses the Socialist monthly, The Masses (New 
York), as the medium through which his words were to reach 
the public. To put the Pinchot position briefly, the Progressive 
party fell from its high estate of November, 1912, as a result 
of too much Perkins and too much platitude. A not up 
friendly Democratic daily can not refrain from suggesting 
that there might have been too much Amos Pinchot. For the 
Philadelphia Record suggests as one reason for the party’s decline 
the intolerant attitude of this ‘‘ enfant terrible of the Bull Moose” 
toward the Perkins element. ‘‘Mr. Pinchot would have none 
but the strictly warranted pure and good in his party.” If these 
views prevail, says The Record, ‘‘the Progressives will have dis- 
appeared by 1916.’’ But Mr. Pinchot is convinced that “a 
new party has no place in the United States, unless it represents 
radicalism.”” The Progressives, he says in The Masses, foolishly 
followed ‘‘a shallow, middle-of-the-road leadership ’’— 
‘Carrying a withered and decidedly suspicious-looking olive- 
branch to labor and capital, and to democracy and oligarchy 


alike, it pleaded for universal approval. This plea was 
papeeted. «. «943. 

‘““A new party, supporting issues worth fighting for, can not 
expect to win immediately. But, if from the beginning, the 
Progressive party had adopted a policy consistent with the 
aspiration of justice which gave it birth; if more of its leaders 
had sat down and asked what the social problem in America con- 
sisted of, and how to solve this pioblem, irrespective of im- 
mediate success at the polls, instead of asking, as did the majority 
of them, what political issues were the most likely to win, and 
what superficial economic reforms could be championed without 
running foul of special privilege—if this course had been followed 
we would have laid the foundation of a real party.’ 


Moreover a new political party, to succeed, ‘‘must go to the 
public with something definite 
plish a definite and desirable end.” 





a definite means to accom 
But 


“The Progressive program had something of everything in it, 
from the care of babies to the building of a bireh-bark canoe. 
Yet it contained little which dealt with the actual problems of the 
United States in any but the most superficial manner. It was 
the expression of social aspiration, but not of a social program. ... 
There is a great deal of talk about the visionary character of 
radical proposals. But nothing I have ever heard from the lips 


of the wildest radical exceeds in visionary impracticability the 
proposition of maintaining a third party, standing for nothing 
more concrete than a general aspiration of democracy, and 
financially fathered by representatives of the commercial in- 
terests which the public most thoroughly distrust. 
have heen ‘practical,’ but it was not polities.” 
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AN ARMY ESTIMATE OF ARMY NEEDS 
F ve SPEECHES both in and out of Congress have 


warned us that we are not adequately equipped for 

purposes of national defense, and the country, the New 
York Evening Mail notes, ‘‘has not been one bit stirred.”” But, 
itadds, ‘‘the sober, matter-of-fact statement of General Wother- 
spoon arrests attention.” It certainly arrests editorial atten- 
tion, and agreement, at least partial agreement, predominates 
over dissent. In his annual report the retiring Chief of the 
General Staff of the United States Army puts our present 
effective mobile land-fighting force at 2,738 officers and 49,968 
enlisted men. This is the grand army of a Republic of 100,000,- 
000 inhabitants, and, in the opinion of so eminent an authority, 
it is absurdly insufficient to protect our coasts from invasion, 
to say nothing of guarding our outlying possessions. To insure 
our safety, General Wotherspoon recommends an increase of the 
regular army to 205,000, and the creation of a reserve system 
which would give us 500,000 first-line troops in time of need. 
The General’s statement wins the hearty approval of a large 
group of newspapers, including the Washington Post (Ind.), 
Star (Ind.), and Times (Prog.), the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind. Rep.), Baltimore American (Rep.), New York Evening Sun 
(Ind.), Boston Transcript (Rep.), and Chicago Herald (Ind.). 
And their opinion regarding our need of readiness is emphasized 
in a Chicago Tribune (Prog.) leading editorial, whose writer 
remembers that ‘‘in our own history even moderate prepared- 
ness would have saved us from invasion and abject humilia- 
tion in 1812, would have checked the rebellion at its inception, 
would have avoided or made far less costly the Spanish War.” 
On the other hand, a group of papers, represented by the Spring- 
field Republican (Ind.), Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), 
Peoria Journal (Ind.), and St. Louis Republic (Dem.), are not in 
the least imprest by the ‘‘Wotherspoonian warning,” and can not 
justify any move to make our military establishment much more 
formidable. When the Republican leanings of the first group 
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‘*HEY, UNCLE, SUPPOSE IT TURNS COLD ?”’ 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


are compared with the Democratic tendencies of the second, 
there would seem to be some basis for the Washington T'imes’s 
Prediction that the question of preparation for national safety 
“may have a determining political influence in the near future.” 


General Wotherspoon’s disclosures of our military weakness, 
as summarized in part by the New York Sun’s Washington 
correspondent, are to the effect that 

‘“‘There are only 45,968 soldiers available for the mobile army 


within the United States; that the coast artillery is short 13,018 
men; that the organized militia has a reported strength of 
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A GOOD LITTLE UMBRELLA AS LONG AS WE HAVE FAIR WEATHER. 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


8,323 officers and 119,087 enlisted men, but only 81.07 per cent. 
attended the annual inspections and only 73.87 per cent. the 
camps of instruction; that only 33 per cent. of the militia qual- 
ified as second-class marksmen or better, last year; that neither 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, nor the Panama Canal can be 
defended by the garrisons there; that the militia is short of 
horses, guns, ammunition, and transportation; that the regular 
army is wofully lacking in field-guns and ammunition; that 
the coast defenses are without adequate supplies of ammunition 
and material, and that changes should be made in the type of 
coast-guns to offset the superiority of modern naval guns, and 
that this nation with its present system can not possibly assemble 
rapidly enough sufficient forces, equipped for field operations, to 
cope with an enemy debarking on our shores.” 


We ought to have, for an efficient defensive force, 500,000 men 
with the colors, or in the reserves, in the General’s opinion. ‘To 
get them, General Wotherspoon would adopt a short-term en- 
listment of, say, three years, during which the men would have 
a thorough training before passing into the reserve for five 
years. This would require a standing army of 205,000 men. 
Moreover, ‘‘ the same principle as to reserves could be applied to 
the organized militia.’’ General Wotherspoon would also have 
sufficient munitions and stores accumulated to equip the entire 
half million men of the first line for a six-months’ campaign. 

The Springfield Republican takes issue with many of its 
contemporaries which heartily support General Wotherspoon’s 
recommendations, by declaring our fears of foreign invasion 
completely unjustified. It notes that thirty-five transports 
and a large fleet of war-ships were required to provide a safe 
transatlantic passage, under the most favorable conditions, for 
32,000 Canadian troops. A large fleet of transports could not 
possibly be missed by our cruisers, and ‘‘would be exposed to 
deadly attack by swarms of our submarines before it could even 
sight land.’’ So it concludes that the successful invasion of 
the United States by a hostile army would be ‘‘a task more 
formidable than military science has ever contemplated.” 
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DEMOCRACY’S LIQUOR PROBLEM 


CCORDING to the Seeretary of State, who has gener- 
ally been accredited as the foremost representative 
of the Democratic party in the West, ‘‘the liquor 

interests are a millstone about the party’s neck.’ According 
to the New York World, probably the most influential Demo- 
cratic paper in the East, the party is no more ‘closely allied 
to ‘the liquor interests’ than the Republican party.’ Mr. 
Bryan has often aided the foes of the liquor traffic in State 
campaigns, even when it meant parting company with his own 
party’s candidates. But in his recent proclamation in The Com- 
moner, he would seem to be viewing the prohibition question as 
a national issue, at least within the party ranks. He says: 

“The Democrats of the nation have an issue to face and they 
may as well prepare for it. The liquor interests are at bay; 
they are on the defensive. They realize that they have but a 
few more years in which to fatten upon the woes of their victims, 
but they are fighting desperately and are willing to hold any 
party between them and the fire. The Democratic party can 
not afford to shield the brewery, the distillery, and the saloon 
from the rising wrath of a determined people. Democracy 
is the nation’s hope on political and economic questions—let it 
not, by taking sides with the liquor interests, repel those who 
put moral issues first. The young men of the country are 
democratic by nature, but they will not submit their claims 
to political preferment to those who conspire against the home 
and everything good—neither will they find pot-house poli- 
ticians congenial party associates. The President has set a 
high standard in intelligence and morals, and the party can 
not afford to lower the colors to gain a temporary advantage. 
Those whose support depends upon subservience to the liquor 
interests disgrace the party while they are with it, and then 
leave it if it refuses to obey them. They are a millstone about 
the party’s neck. The Democratic party is the party of the 
future—it has a chance to enter the Promised Land—why 
allow the liquor interests to lead it away into the wilderness? 
Get ready for the fight.” 


To which The World replies, taking up arms in defense of its 
party: 


‘“We are not aware that the Democratic party as a whole is 
more closely allied to ‘the liquor interests’ than the Republican 
party. The prohibition sentiment in the Democratic South is 
much stronger than in the Republican North. Virginia, a 
Democratic State, adopted prohibition this fall, while Cali- 
fornia, a Progressive-Republican State, overwhelmingly re- 
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jected it. Senator Penrose, in Pennsylvania, owed his victory 
for reactionary Republicanism in no small part to the support 
of what Mr. Bryan would eall the saloon crowd. 

‘Prohibition is a State issue, and is likely to remain a State 
issue for many years, with voters dividing on personal rather than 
on party lines. But whether it ever becomes a national issyo 
or not, we should think that Mr. Bryan had enough important 
duties to attend to without assuming charge of a prohibition 
propaganda.” 


So Mr. Bryan has “found a new national issue,’ the New 
York Evening Post (Ind.) observes. But it does not care to 
commit itself upon the main point raised by Mr. Bryan further 
than to ‘‘remark, in passing, that the age of miracles will not 


have passed if he can turn the Democratic party into a Prohij- 
bition party.” 





SUMMARY OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 


HE following digest of the newspaper reports of the war 
is a continuation of the first Summary, which appeared 
in Tue Literary Digest for September 26. Owing to 

conflicting reports at the time the former chronology went to 
press, it seemed better to omit two items, which have since been 
established beyond any doubt. On September 1 and 2, General 
von Hindenburg won a great victory over the Russians in the 
Masuri Lake region of East Prussia. The fortified town of 
Maubeuge, on the French first line of defense, was taken by the 
Germans on September 7. 


SEPTEMBER 17.—In France the battle-line lies roughly in 
‘three sections; the center is along the Aisne from the Oise to 
Sedan; from the Aisne and Oise an advancing wing stretches 
north; on the east the third section stretches from Sedan gen- 
erally along the Meuse and Moselle to Toul. Meuse and 
Moselle—The Germans fall back on the Alsatian border from 
Naney. 

SepTeMBER 19.—East Prussia—Following General von Hin- 
denburg’s brilliant defeat of the Russians in the marshes of the 
Masuri Lake region on September 1 and 2, the Russians are 
driven across the border into Russian territory. Galicia—The 
Russians eross the San River. 

SEPTEMBER 20.—The Aisne—The Germans commence the 
bombardment of Reims. East Prussia—With a force of 120- 
000, General von Hindenburg follows the Russians across the 
border, commencing an advance on Grodno, on the Niemen 
River. 

SEPTEMBER 21.—The Aisne—A fierce battle rages on the 


























‘* NOTHIN’ DOIN’.”’ 


—Bowers in the Newark Evening Siar. 
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heights of Craonne, 20 miles east of Soissons. 
Yaroslaf is taken by the Russians. 


Galicia — 
Servia—The Austrian 
Army of invasion is crusht in an engagement near the Drina 
River. 

SEPTEMBER 22.—The Aisne—The Germans gain the heights 


of Craonne and take the town of Bethany, near Reims. Poland— 
The Russians begin an advance from Poland toward Breslau 
in Silesia. Galicia—The Russians advance from Yaroslaf and 
invest Przemysl. Naval—The German submarine U-9 sinks the 
British cruisers Hogue, Cressy, and Aboukir in the North Sea, 
with a British loss of 1,133 men. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—Northwest France—The German right wing 
is driven back some 11 miles on Lassigny. East Prussia—Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg forces the Russians across the Niemen 
River. The Far East—China replies to the Kaiser’s protest 
against the Japanese op- 
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Jaluit, the German seat of government in the Marshall Islands, 
explaining this to be solely a temporary strategic move. 

OctroserR 6.—Meuse and Moselle— The Germans capture 
Camp-des-Romains, near St. Mihiel. Poland—A German at- 
tack forms along the Polish border, from Kalisz to Olkusz, strik- 
ing generally northeast at Warsaw. 

OctTosER 7.—Belgium—The inner fortifications of Antwerp 
are under bombardment. Northwest France—The Allied north 
wing reaches above Arras toward Lille, with severe cavalry en- 
gagements to the north. The Germans take and hold Douai. 
East Prussia—Reenforcements from Kénigsberg check the ad- 
vance of the Russians, tho the latter occupy Lyck. The Far 
East—The Japanese seize the Caroline Islands. 

OcroserR 9.—Belgium—Antwerp falls. 

OcroBEr 10.—Northwest France—The Germans concentrate on 

their effort, destined to 
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SEPTEMBER 26.—North- 
west France— The Ger- 
mans capture St. Quen- 
tin. East Prussia—Von 
Hindenburg is forced to 
fall back on Augustowa. 
Galicia—Russian forces in 
Galicia and South Poland 
begin to converge upon 
Krakow. Przemysl is 
heavily bombarded. The 
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General—Ferdinand, the 
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takes his oath of office. 
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Far East—The Japanese 














take Weihsien, in the pro- From the New York ** Sun.” 
vince of Shantung, disre- 
garding the protests of the 
Chinese Foreign Office. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—North- 
west France—The Allied attack eastward from Péronne is 
foreed back ‘on Albert, the two: forces coming to a stand mid- 
way between these cities. 

SerteMBER 28.—Belgium—The siege of Antwerp begins. 
Poland—Russian advances in the direction of Posen drive the 
Germans to the frontier, where a stand is made. Galicia— 
Russians advance over the Carpathians into Hungary. 

Serremper 30.—The Far East—The Japanese begin the 
bombardment of Kiaochow. General—Italy protests strongly 
to Austria against the sowing of mines in the Adriatic, disastrous 
to Italy’s commerce. 

OcrosrrR 1.—Northwest France—Heavy fighting begins 
north of Arras. Meuse and Moselle—The Germans have 
crossed the Woevre plains in a north and south line, at the 
lower end reaching the Meuse at St. Mihiel, and resting on the 
north at Etain, 14 miles east of Verdun. General—<Austria 
expresses official regret for the damage done Italian shipping by 
Austrian mines and promises an indemnity. 

OcroprerR 2.—East Prussia—The week’s fighting about 
Augustowa ends with a German defeat and expulsion from 
Northern Poland. Galicia— A Cossack advance reaches 
Bochnia. 

OcroseR 3.—Galicia—The Russians take Tarnow. 

OcrosEeR 4.—Galicia—Reenforcements from Krakow halt the 
ogy advance, and begin to force it back across the San 

iver. 

Ocrosrer 5.—Belgium—The Belgian seat of government is 
temoved from Antwerp to Ostend. Northwest France—Fight- 
ing centers at Arras. The Far East—The Japanese occupy 





THE DEADLOCK IN THE WEST. 


Changes in the Western battle-line between October 17 and November 22. 





gian Army withdraws 
southward to join the 
Allies. Northwest France 
—The Allies’ advance 
pushes across the Belgian 
border and occupies Y pres. 
Poland—The hostile forces engage in the neighborhood of 
trodish, Piasechino, and Pruskow, up to within 20 miles of 
Warsaw, in the Battle of the Vistula. 

OcroseR 15.—Belgium—The Germans occupy Ostend. _ 

Octoser 16.—Northwest France—The reenforced Allied 
north wing swings in on Lille, retaking Armentiéres. Meuse 
and Moselle—The French reenforcements from Toul and Nancy 
succeed in forcing the Germans from St. Mihiel back toward 
the Alsatian border. The Far East—In a heavy engagement 
at Kiaochow the Japanese retreat. A Japanese cruiser is sunk 
in Kiaochow Bay. Naval—The British cruiser Hawke is sunk 
by the German submarine U-9. 

OctToBER 18.—Northwest France—The .Belgians succeed in 
joining the Allied north wing. Heavy fighting takes place be- 
tween Lille and the sea, beginning the Battle of Flanders. 
Poland—In the Battle of the Vistula, Russian reenforeements 
descending from the juncture of the Bsura and Vistula rivers, and 
also from the direction of Novoe Georgievisk, outflank the 
German left, at the same time that another force, crossing the 
Vistula north of Kozenitz, attacks the German right, turning 
the tide of battle. 

OcrosER 19.—Flanders—British gun-boats in the Channel 
bombard the Germans, driving them back from the coast at 
Nieuport. The German attack concentrates above Arras. 
Servia—The Servian Army surrounds Serajevo. 

OcrosER 20.—Flanders—The Belgian Army forms the tip of 
the Allied north wing, which reaches northwest from Ypres 
through Dixmude to the Channel at Nieuport. Poland—The 
Germans are forced to retreat from their fortified position 20 
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miles from Warsaw, deciding the Battle of the Vistula. 
retreat is southwest along the Pilica River. 

OcrospER 24.—Galicia—The Russians gain Rodymno heights 
on the west bank of the San, near Przemysl. From Przemysl 
north along the San a fierce battle rages. South Africa—A rebel 
foree under Colonel Maritz is crusht by the loyalists. 

OctoBerR 25.—Flanders—The tip of the Allies’ north wing is 
prest back to a position north of Dunkirk by the Germans 
crossing the Yser River, but holds that position. Poland—In 
the pursuit of the German Army of invasion, Lodz and Radom 
are retaken by the Russians. South Africa—Rebellious forces 
are being raised by General de Wet and General Beyers. 

OcroBEeR 27.—Naval—The British superdreadnought <A udaci- 
ous is sunk off the north coast of Ireland. Some reports de- 
declare it the work of a German submarine. 

OcroseR 29.—Turkey—A Turkish cruiser begins hostilities 
against Russia by the bombardment of the town of Theodosia, 
in the Crimea. Odessa is also bombarded and several vessels 
in the harbor are sunk. Naval— 
Submitting tothe pressureofanti- 


The 
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man effort to cross the Yser and take Dixmude. East Prussia— 
The Germans defeat a Russian foree at Wyschtyniz Lake, 
Galicia—The Austrians fall back on Krakow. South Africa— 
The rebel general De Wet overcomes a British command under 
General Cronje near Doornberg. 

NoveMBER 10.—East Prussia—The Russians are pushed baek 
in the north on Wirballen, but hold their ground at Lyck and 
Soldau. Naval—The German cruiser Emden, which has preyed 
on Allied commerce in Eastern waters continuously since the 
beginning of the war, is caught and destroyed by the Australian 
cruiser Sydney at the Keeling Cocos Islands. 

NoveMBER 11.—Flanders—The Germans cross the Yser and 
capture Dixmude. Galicia—Przemysl is reinvested by the 
Russians. Naval—A British torpedo-boat, the Niger, in harbor 
at Deal, is sunk by a raiding German submarine. 

NoveMBER 12.—Flanders—The German attempt to take 
Ypres continues into the fourth week, but the British de 
fense holds. East Prussia — General Rennenkampf’s troops 

capture Johannisburg. Turkey 
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German sentiment, Prince Louis P “Ny N 
of Battenberg resigns as First “S ‘ AS 
Lord of the British Admiralty. a 

OcroserR 30.—Flanders—The 
Belgian Army destroys several 
dikes, flooding the lower Yser 
valley and driving out the Ger- 
mans. This, combined with the 
shelling of the coast by British 
gun-boats, compels the German 
attack to move inland about 
Dixmude. Naval—Admiral 
Lord Fisher is appointed as 
Britain’s First Sea Lord. 

OcroBEer 31.—Flanders—The 
Allies gain the west bank of the 
Yser and all crossings. Turkey 
—The Allies demand an expla- 
nation of the bombardment of 
Russian seaports. 

NoveMBER 1.—Poland—Offi- 
cial reports state that the whole 
Russian Army is now east of the 
Vistula. Turkey—The Turks 
bombard Sebastopol. Naval— 
A naval engagement occurs off 
the coast of Chile, wherein the 
British lose two cruisers, with 
severe damage to the remaining 
two. The five German cruisers 
engaged apparently suffer little. 

NoveMBER 2.—Turkey—The 
Turkish Ministry resign, leav- 
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—The Turks capture El Arish, 
Y in Egypt. 

NoveMBER 13.—The Aisne— 
M4 The French are driven from a 
( commanding position near Berry- 
au-Bac, and suffer heavily in 
engagements in the Forest of 
Argonne. Poland—Germans are 
advancing into Poland in a 40 
mile battle-line extending from 
near Lipno southwest across the 
Vistula at Wlozlawsk, toward 
the Warthe. A second advanee 
is in evidence behind the south- 
ern headwaters of the Warthe, 
between Czenstochow and 
Krakow. 

NoveMBerR 16.— Flanders— 
Fresh inundations by the Bel- 
gians extend the flooded area 
south of Dixmude. East Prussia 
—At Stallupéhnen, 20 miles east 
of Gumbinnen, the Russian ad- 
vanee is. checked. Russian 
forces in the neighborhood of 
Soldau suffer a repulse. Poland 
—At Wlozlawsk, on the Vistula, 
the Germans successfully en- 
counter the Russians, taking 
several thousand prisoners. 

NoveMBER 17.—East Prussia 
—The Russians are falling back 
between Gumbinnen and Wirbal- 





ing the Young Turk party in con- 
trol. Naval operations against 
Turkey appear in the shelling 
of the Dardanelles by a British- 
French squadron and the bombardment of a fortified town, 
Akabah, in Arabia. The Turks assail Russian forces near 
Trebizond with some success, and also begin to advance upon 
the Egyptian border. 

NoveMBER 3.—Naval—A German squadron makes a raid 
upon the British coast near Yarmouth, in the course of which 
a British submarine is sunk by a floating mine dropt by the 
retreating Germans. 

NovemsBer 4.—Northwest France—During a lull in Flanders 
heavy fighting centers about Armentiéres and Nieppe. 

NovemsBer 5.—East Prussia—Russians attack in three points 
to the east and south: between Gumbinnen and Wirballen, in 
the Masuri Lake district east to Lyeck, and south of Soldau. 
The Russians occupy Mlawa. Turkey—England and France 
declare war on Turkey. Jeddah, an Arabian port, is bombarded 
by a British war-ship. Russian troops invade Turkish Armenia 
and sweep easily south, occupying Koprvkeui on the way to 
Erzeroum. 

NoveMBER 6.—The Aisne—The Germans capture a strategic 
point in the Argonne near Vienne-le-Chiteau. Poland—In the 
south the retreating Germans make a firm stand at Czenstochow. 
Above, the Russians cross the border and reach Pleschen, in 
Silesia. Cossack troops enter Prussia north of the Warthe. 

NovemsBer 8.—South Africa—The rebel force under General 
Beyers is dispersed by General Lembert’s command on the 
Vet River, southeast of Bloemhof. 

NoveMBER 9.—Flanders— Desperate fighting marks the Ger- 





THE NEW SIEGE-BATTERY. 


—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 





len, and also retreating from 
Soldau upon Mlawa. Poland— 
Heavy fighting retards the Ger- 
man advance, between Lodz and 
the Bsura River. Reenforce- 
ments continue to pour in from Prussia. Servia—The Aus- 
trians are victorious at Valjevo, driving the Servians from their 
positions. 

NovemBer 19.—Poland—The fighting on the Lenezyca-Plock 
line, between the Vistula and Warthe, assumes portentous pro- 
portions, and the German advance is blocked within 40 miles of 
Warsaw. To the south, a huge battle is under way, in two 
sections, one centering on Krakow, the other on Czenstochow. 
Turkey—Russian reenforeements pour into the Batoum district. 
Kurd forces suffer defeat in Persian Armenia. General—The 
Khedive of Egypt joins with Germany and the Young Turks. 

NoveMBER 21.—East Prussia—The Russians readvanee and 
capture Gumbinnen. Galicia—The Austrians evacuate Sandee, 
south of Tarnow. Servia—The Servians make a successful 
stand against the Austrians, tho forced out of Valjevo. 

NoveMBER 22.—Flanders—The Germans maintain a violent 
bombardment, but there is an apparent weakening of the of- 
fensive. The Aisne—The Germans make repeated infantry 
attacks in the Argonne region. Poland—Between the Vistula 
and the Warthe the Germans retreat slowly. 

NovemBer 24.—Flanders—British war-ships off the coast 
destroy the German naval base at Zeebrugge and scatter the 
troops established through the sand dunes along the coast. 

NoveMBer 26. Poland—Russia and Germany both claim 
victories at Lodz, with the destruction of several hostile army 
corps. Naval—The British predreadnaught Bulwark blows up 
and sinks in the Thames; cause as yet unknown. 
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MORTALITY IN THIS AND OTHER WARS 


FFICIAL LISTS of casualties have been so incomplete 
0) or non-committal, and unofficial estimates so patently 

exaggerated, that an effort to compute the mortality of 
the present war on the basis of some of its predecessors is not 
mweleome. German war lists of dead and wounded published 
lst month totaled about 500,000. English casualties of 60,000 
have been admitted. In London, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in The 
Daily News, fixes ‘‘the lowest conceivable minimum” of German 
waste by battle, sickness, fa- 
tigue, accident, and capture 
at 1,750,000. There has been 
a tendency among French and 
English writers to put their own 
losses below those of their 
memy because of the Germans’ 
massed frontal attacks. Yet 
many now bear witness to the 
deadliness of German artillery, 
and officers have been quoted 
who think the two sides have 
lost in about equal proportions. 
The New York Tribune reckons 
German losses up to November 
15 at 850,000 in the West and 
950,000 in the East, while 
“Great Britain has lost 70,000 
men and Belgium 100,000, so 
that the losses of the Allies in 
the western theater may be put 
at 870,000. An Evening Post 


¥, 
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showings in each case, he thinks, ‘‘afford at least some means 
of intelligently guessing at the possible mortality of the present 
war, and reveal the sheer absurdity of many of the wild estimates 
now going the rounds.”” And we read further: 


“The great improvements in sanitation and in army medical 
and surgical methods, and the more or less continuous decrease 
from the time of our Civil War in the percentage of deaths in 
war-time due to disease, would naturally suggest that the total 
death-rate of this great European War would be much lower 
than the average for previous wars of the last half-century. 
The clean-cut penetration of 
the modern steel-jacketed bullet, 
and the self-cauterizing effect 
of the increased velocity behind 
it, would also indicate a lower 
general war mortality. On the 
other hand, the application of 
newly discovered forces to the 
mechanism of war and its con- 
sequent elaboration, the prac- 
tically continuous fighting in the 
early months of the war, and the 
German pace-making plan of 
mass-fighting would seem to 
offset, and more than counter- 
balance, the promises of a de- 
creased mortality. Personally, I 
am inclined to believe that the 
death-rate of the present war is 
bound materially to exceed the 
average death-rate of recent 
great wars, if present conditions 
continue to prevail for any con- 
siderable length of time. 

“Assuming for the moment 
that the first three months’ 
fighting actually resulted in no 











war writer figures that Germany 


of a total loss of 800,000, and 

assumes a similar ratio of loss on the Allied side. Less responsi- 
ble writers speak of a total loss of 5,000,000 men in the war up 
to date. In the midst of so much rumor, conjecture, and 
exaggeration on the one hand, and reticence on the other, Mr. 
Edward Bunnell Phelps, of The American Underwriter (New 
York), concludes that ‘‘the average mortality of the most recent 
of great wars unquestionably affords the soundest basis for any 
attempt at forecasting the mortality of the present war.’’ He 
has confined his investigation to the experience of the Union 
Army in Our Civil War, the German Army in the Franco- 
German War, the British Army in the Anglo-Boer War, and 
the Japanese Army in the Russo-Japanese War. The average 


higher mortality than was the 


. : ‘“‘ ABLE-BODIED MEN BETWEEN THE AGES OF 18 AND 45.” average for the four great wars 
has had 250,000 men killed out —Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


mentioned, namely, about 90 
per 1,000 men per annum, the 
total number of deaths from all causes in all the fighting armies 
from August 1 to November 1 last would have amounted to but 
225,000, even if the average fighting force of all the warring 
nations did reach the extremely improbable figure of 10,000,000 
men, at which some estimates have placed it. It is much more 
probable that the average strength of the contending armies 
up to November 1 last did not materially exceed 5,000,000 men, 
and in that event the war mortality for the first three months 
would only have approximated 125,000 at the average death- 
rate of the four previous great wars of the last half-century. 
Should the war continue for a full year, or up to August 1, 1915, 
at this rate of mortality the total number of deaths in the con- 
tending armies will range from about 450,000 to 900,000, as the 
average fighting force varies from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 men.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


You can help to put the Christmas bells in Belgium.—Indianapolis Star. 


Ir is Belgium that bears the weight of the Iron Cross.—Wall Street 
‘Journal. 


WHEN a battle-ship has interned for the war it means she has turned in. 
—Nashville Banner. 


THE great secret of Mexican Presidential success is in knowing when to 
let go.—Rochester Post Express. 


THE mines in the North Sea are the source of almost as much trouble as 
those in Colorado.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


JoHN LiInD asks for a kinder feeling toward the Mexicans. He might 
also suggest to the Mexicans a kinder feeling toward each other.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Mos.tem Albanians are inviting William of Wied to come back to their 
ted country. Could not George Fred Williams be prevailed upon 
to return too?—New York World. 


Ir is enough to shake one’s faith in American institutions to note with 
what zest the banks yesterday joined in the ‘‘socialism"’ and ‘‘ confiscatjon”’ 
of the new Federal Reserve System.—New York World. 


A PSYCHOLOGIST made the rounds of the hospitals to study the minds 
of the wounded, and reached the definite conclusion that ‘‘ most soldiers 
are liars.’’ Which adds new horrors to war in the reflection that many 
800d fishermen are lost in the trenches.—Florida Times-Union. 





VERA CRUZ, no doubt, has been a true cross to President Wilson.— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE Panama Canal has cost $353,000,000—ten days’ cost of the great 
war.—New York World. 


Russ!AN prohibition evidently intended to spur the Czar’s armies across 
the state-line.— Wall Street Journal. 


You are sorry for the Belgians, of course; but how many dollars’ worth 
are you sorry?—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE kind of culture that the war has most rudely interfered with up to 
this time is agriculture.—Houston Chronicle. 


ONE of the most hopeful features of the new Federal Reserve Banks 
is that they are not to be too reserved.—New York World. 


THE Germans have renam2d a number of towns they have taken in 
Belgium and France, but so far no other local improvements have been 
reported.—Chicago Herald. 


THE Russians in plungering the National Museum at Lemberg and 
removing the collections to Petrograd have of course done so only to 
“keep them safe.’-—New York World. 


As Europe's experience is demonstrating, the greatest foe of liquor is 
war. That fact ought to make very enthusiastic champions of peace out 
of our brewers and distillers.—New York World. 
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EGYPTIAN CAMEL CORPS IN REVIEW. 


A BRANCH OF THE EGYPTIAN ARMY WHICH SHOWS THAT THE AUTOMOBILE IS NOT TO HAVE EVERYTHING ITS OWN WAY. 


COMMENT? 











LENGTH OF THE WAR 


of unanimity in foretelling how long the war will last. 

All sorts of periods are set, from three months to three 
years, but it is worthy of notice that-the most competent ob- 
servers, while refusing to set dates, agree generally that this war 
will be long. The best qualified expert to incline to the ‘‘short- 
term’’ theory is General Berthaut, Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff of the Freneh Army, who thinks that ‘‘the war will come to 
an end in another three months, and then not by force of arms, 
but by force of hunger, together with exhaustion of other means 
of carrying on the war.”” While the Paris Gaulois gives promi- 
nence to this extremely optimistic estimate, the Kélnische Zeitung 
seems to destroy its value by publishing a detailed examination 
of the resources of the German and Austrian Empires, both in 
money, provisions, and men, which concludes by showing that 
the Dual Alliance can throw into the field an entirely fresh army 
of no less than 18,000,000 troops. 

A note of optimism is also prevalent in Russia, where the 
Russki Invalid, the organ of the Ministry of War, thinks that 
the operations against Austria will be crowned with success when 
the winter finally sets in, and proceeds: 


ger PROPHETS ARE BUSY, but display a singular lack 


“The campaign against Germany is a more serious matter, 
and will probably last throughout the entire winter, while the 
final crushing blows will be delivered in the early summer. 
Therefore, if no unforeseen complications arise, it is probable 
that the war will end before the anniversary of its beginning.’ 


As ‘‘lookers-on see most of the game,” a Swiss view is in- 
teresting, and the Paris Temps encourages its readers by quoting 
the opinion of Colonel Feyler, the military critic of the Geneva 
Journal, who says: 


“This is a war of three phases, and the Germans have now 
entered upon the third and final phase, for they are now on the 
defensive on both fronts. The first phase was the sudden at- 
tack upon France; the second, the combined Austro-German 
invasion of Russia. The Russians have more than held their 
own and France is gradually expelling the invader, tho the 
latter struggles furiously. Has the reader ever seen a salmon 
netted? The fish exhausts itself in savage efforts to escape 
the inexorably closing meshes. The salmon typifies Germany 
to-day.” 


Critics on the German side are a little chary of fixing dates, 
tho Field-marshal Evettovich, of the Austrian Army, in an 
article in the Rome Messaggero, gives 1916 as the limit: 


‘‘Next spring England can put another army into the field, 
and in the summer and fall other belligerents can collect fresh 
forces, but in 1916 no more can possibly be raised. The en 
trance of neutral States into the conflict will rather prolong than 
shorten the war.” 


An unnamed German journalist is quoted by the Paris Journal 
des Débats as saying that ‘‘ the German Government has calculated 
that the war would last exactly nine months, but that the u- 
foreseen resistance of the Belgians would prolong it by just two 
months.’’ A more distinguished authority, the King of Bavaria, 
in reviewing the cadets at Munich, said, according to the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger: 


“The war will last a long time, but we shall not rest until the 
enemy is beaten off the battle-field, and we have secured a peace 
that will protect us against attack for a long time to come.”’ 


The London Daily Telegraph publishes a long and interesting 
article by an American, long domiciled in Germany, who says: 


“T have every reason to believe that the supply of gun 
powder is causing the General Staff. the gravest anxiety. They 
lack the saltpeter and nitrates necessary for its manufacture. 
They carefully avoid giving direct answers to all questions on 
this subject, and prefer to turn them away with some feeble 
excuse. When asked why they are using old ammunition they 
say, ‘We wish to get rid of it.’ 

“IT do not mean to imply that there are not still immense 
reserves of ammunition in the country, but from my inquiries 
I am convinced that, even on a seale vastly below that of the 
present time, they will, for this reason alone, be unable to carry 
on the war after next June. I am sure that the most vital 
considerations of this struggle are Germany’s lack of copper 
and gunpowder, or the essentials necessary to make the various 
explosives now in use.”’ 


The London Daily Mail gives prominence to an estimate of & 
distinguished French officer, whose name, it says, can not be 
divulged, but who is in a position to make such an estimate, that 
the Germans will not be driven back over the Rhine until 
February, 1916, and that peace will not be concluded before 
1917; the London Standard is equally pessimistic in saying: 

“The foolish talk of the war being practically ended and the 
Germans already hopelessly beaten is unworthy of brave and 
intelligent people, and should be severely discountenanced. 
Germany is still (unfortunately for the world) possest of the 
most formidable war machine that has ever existed.”-——Tran* 
lations made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN VIEWS 


EVER VERY NEWSY, from an American stand- 
N point of news values, the Austro-Hungarian papers 
since the war began have been even more bald than 
ysual in their chronicle of actual events. But what they may 
lack in the way of news they very amply supply in the way of 
views. The war is discust from every angle, future possi- 
bilities and readjustments are explored, brilliant accounts of 
yivid incidents are plentiful, but cold, hard news-facts are 
reduced to a bare minimum. 

A few extracts from two of the leading German papers of the 
Dual Empire may be of interest. The Vienna Fremdenblatt, 
jn discussing the situation of the Allies, says that France and 
England are at present like a rabbit that is caught between the 
attacks of a weasel on the earth and a hawk in the sky. England, 
itsays, has built up the confidence of her people by a deliberate 
system of falsehood on the part of her Government, and the very 
foundations of the Empire will crumble when once the truth is 
revealed. The article continues: 

“The frantic panic in which London contemplates the raids of 
German air-ships, the menace of the German invasion, the 
uprising of the Moslem world, and the revolts in the Colonies— 
all these and many other dangers are shaking the very fabric 
of the British Empire, and are destroying in every part of it 
the artfully fostered belief in old England’s world-controlling 
nission and power.” 

The Fremdenblatt quotes and comments on an article in the 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger painting a lurid picture of the English 
soldier in France, which reads like a reply to British pictures of 
the German soldier in Belgium. The English soldiers, it says, are 
“drunken ruffians,” and are like the plagues of Egypt. We read: 

“The landing of the English troops is a sad calamity for the 
French departments of Pas de Calais and Seine-Inférieure. 


John Bull abuses the generous hospitality of France and behaves 
as if the capital belonged to him, absolutely unmoved by the 














HIS MASTER'S VOICE. 
THE Kaiser (to Turkey, réassuringly).—‘‘ Leave everything to 
me. All you've got to do is to explode.” 
TURKEY—“ Yes, I quite seé that. But where shall I be when 
it’s all over?” —Punch (London). 
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famine that rages in the coastal cities from Dunkirk even to St. 
Malo. Lamentation and want appear on all sides. One con- 
stantly hears English officers say, ‘Without us the French would 
have been lost,’ and such utterances are common in the saloons 
which are thronged with drunken Englishmen. The police 
are forbidden to arrest these ruffians, and courteous appeals are 
made in the newspapers to the English commanders to move 
their men to the front as quickly as possible.” 


In the Hungarian capital the Pester Lloyd, the most influential 
German paper in Budapest, has an equally strong tendency 
along this line. As an example we will quote from a remarkable 
_article on England’s present situation as a naval Power. The 
Pester Lloyd remarks that England’s command of the sea has 
passed to Germany: 


“Tt is the fine form, skill, and courage of the German sailor 
that make him lead the world in efficiency. You have seen the 
blue-eyed youths of Germany at their tasks; you have seen their 
enthusiasm as sailors. What courage, what seamanship, is 
needed to carry on the daily routine of the great ironclads, 
while from without the enemy’s shells are piercing the sides of 
the vessel and every hour of this unspeakably severe labor may 
be the last of the sailor’s life! You have seen the eagerness to 
volunteer for this murderous service, so great indeed that the 
crowd overflowed the antechambers of the Ministry of Marine.” 


In another article the Pester Lloyd reviews the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance, and says that Japan and Great Britain have agreed 
upon the partition of China: 


“The object of the Anglo-Japanese treaty was that Great 
Britain might rely upon. the assistance of the little island kingdom 
in maintaining and defending her position as a great Asiatic 
Power. Japan expected in return moral support; for, after the 
resentment excited by Japan’s successes in the East, had it not 
been for the support of the British Empire, the Powers would 
have forced back Japan into her former insignificance. The 
question now is, How can Japan be prevented from realizing her 
predatory designs in China? Can it be that the savior of 


Asia will be the United States?”—Translations made for Tux 
Literary DiceEst. 














WHAT THE GERMANS DO NOT FEAR. 
The British 42-centimeter howitzer. 
—© Simplicissimus (Munich). 


AS THEIR ENEMIES PICTURE THEM. 
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CLOSING THE NORTH SEA 


INE AND COUNTERMINE is the naval policy of 
M Germany and Great Britain in the North Sea, and 
this has been carried to such an extent that the British 
Admiralty has been compelled to issue a statement describing this 
body of water as a ‘“‘military area,’ and warning neutral ships 
that they enter it at their own risk. A passage has been marked 


for December 5, 1914 


The London Daily Chronicle considers that this action was 
unavoidable, and, while regretting the hardship to neutral 
commerce, thinks that— 


“The German mine-laying, since the first weeks of the war, 
has been done not by war-ships, but by fishing-boats and me. 
chantmen flying the Dutch, the Norwegian, or some other 
neutral flag. This is no fault of the neutral countries, who 
can not prevent Germans from hoisting false colors, and who haye 

so far, indeed, been the chief sufferers, more ney. 





RIDDING THE SEA OF TRAFFIC-DESTROYERS. 


swept together by trawlers, whose crews brave the danger for a substan 








Exploding mines that have threatened ships of war and trade, after they have been 


tral merchantmen than British having, we believe, 
been sunk ‘by German mines up to the Present 
date. At the same time it makes it nearly im. 
possible for our Navy to stop the practise bya 
mineless blockade. Now that the Germans haye 
gone so far as to sow with unanchored contact. 
mines the deep waters of the Atlantic trade routes, 
it has become necessary to wall their ships in 
more closely. A single German mine-carrier flying 
a neutral flag could in this way sow death in the 
path of every passenger-liner between Europe and 
America, quite irrespective of whether its flag was 
British or neutral, and whether its passengers 


were Canadian soldiers or American citizens,” 
tial reward. 





After regretting that the Hague Conference did 





out along which the English authorities are prepared to guide 
merchant vessels under British pilots and assure them reasonable 
safety. The rest of the prohibited area is now to be sown with 
mines which will render the German Navy powerless, say the 
English press. In commenting on this action, the London 
Nation says: 


“The indiscriminate sowing of mines on frequented trade 
routes by the Germans, who do their work under the disguise of a 
neutral flag, has compelled the Admiralty to close the North 
Sea. The German policy had no military end in view; it aimed 
solely at the destruction of all commerce, whethe neutral or 
British, and had rendered even the waters of the north of 
Ireland perilous.” 


not formulate more stringent rules against deep- 
sea mining, the London Times opines calmly that the Germans 
would not have observed them in any case, and that the present 
action of the Government is therefore justified, and consider 
that— 

‘“‘We may fairly expect friendly nations to appreciate our 
reasons for vigorous action. The conditions of modern maritime 
warfare, at all events as practised by Germany, call for new 
measures. We were prepared to fight in accordance with the 
humane principles which our representatives formulated. We 
can not be bound by rules which our adversary disregards.” 

Notwithstanding anathemas from England, the German 
papers show no contrition as far as the mines are concerned, but 
congratulate the nation on the success achieved by their use. 
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A REGIMENT OF CANADIAN HIGHLANDERS 


GIVING THE KING AND QUEEN AN ENTHUSIASTIC SEND-OFF AFTER THE INSPECTION OF THE DOMINION TROOPS ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


Pomniied erties. 





THE WAR AS RUSSIA’S SALVATION 


PON THE BRINK of revolution, Russia was saved 
| | from civil strife only by the Kaiser’s declaration of 

war against her. Such is the view of an English 
publicist who has had a long and close acquaintance with the 
land of the Czar. He signs his article ‘‘Anglitchanin,” the 
Russian word for ‘‘Englishman.” In the London Contemporary 
Review he describes how, upon his arrival in Petrograd, 


“One hundred and twenty thousand workmen were on strike, 
and (this is the point) they were not on strike for higher wages. 
In no single case did the men make a demand from their masters. 
In no single case had a man gone on strike because of a visible 
grievance which his master could put right. No concession 
by the masters could have brought the men back to work. The 
only answer they returned, when asked why there was a strike, 
was that they were dissatisfied with their lives, with the present 
conditions of the workingman, and that they intended to dis- 
organize the State until these conditions were altered. ...... 

“Things seemed to the Russian Government about as bad as 
they very well could be, and orders were actually given for the 
severest possible repressive measures, which would perhaps 
have involved a large-scale battle, probably a massacre, cer- 
tainly a state of war....... 

“The moment it became clear in Petersburg that Germany 
was determined on war, the repressive measures were counter- 
manded, two days before they were to have taken effect, and 
the workmen went instantly and quietly back to work. Many 
of those who were not called to the colors by the mobilization 
orders themselves volunteered for the front.” 


The actual declaration of war was greeted by a great out- 
burst of enthusiasm. He describes the demonstrations in the 
streets, the. appearance of the Czar—unguarded—and says: 


“There could be no doubt of the sudden and genuine unity of 
feeling among the people. Even the police, usually hated, were 
no longer regarded as enemies. I myself saw a detachment of 
mounted police heartily cheered in the Nevsky Prospect by the 
crowd. They had probably never been cheered before in 
their lives.” 


He scouts the idea that Russia had any aggressive designs, 
and gives a quaint proof of his assertion: 


_ “T have heard it said that Russia wished for war, and made it 
Inevitable, and that a proof of this may be found in the sur- 
Prizing speed with which she was able to mobilize. She did, 
indeed, mobilize with surprizing speed, but that is, as it hap- 
pens, a proof that her intentions had not been warlike. No one 
Was more surprized at this speed than the officials whose busi- 





ness it was to manage the mobilizations. The plans for mobil- 
izing on the German and Austrian frontiers were so old that the 
officials found that things were being done twice as quickly as 
they had expected, because, forsooth, they had omitted to 
consider the fact thatethe speed of trains had been nearly doubled 
since the plans were made, and that there were now double 
lines where before had been but a single track.” 


Most significant of all is his account of the changed political 
and social relations of the Russian people, and he predicts that 
Russia, as we have known it in the past, will disappear with this 
war. He cites*instances where proscribed revolutionaries are 
at this moment working hand in hand with their former 
oppressors with the greatest cordiality on both sides: 


‘*For example, the officials superintending the commissariat 
department found their arrangements disastrously inadequate, 
and were pulled out of their difficulty by a very able revolu- 
tionary who is now one of the Government’s most valued 
advisers. Much of the Red Cross organization is in the hands 
of revolutionaries, and revolutionaries (only lately under the 
supervision of the police, who made a habit of searching their 
houses) now sit on the committees, in some cases controlling 
them, which deal with the housing and feeding of the women 
and children whose husbands and fathers have gone to the war. 
It is so throughout. It is impossible for those who do not know 
the conditions to realize the extraordinary nature of these events. 
But it is open to all to foresee their inevitable result. 

“That result will, certainly, be a changed Russia. There 
have been writers, both English and American, who have said 
that England and France, the two free countries, were, in this 
war, the allies of the Czar and not of the Russian people. I 
think they should consider the opinion of the: revolutionaries, 
who are better able to judge of that than we. They, for the 
first time in their history, are the allies of the Czar. They do 
not think to lose by it. Nor do they think they are acting 
against the interests of the people, whose eause they have at 
heart, and for whose sake they have sacrificed so much. No; 
they well know that it will be impossible to relegate to their old 
position of supposed enemies to the State men and women who 
have served the State so well in her hour of most serious need. 

‘“‘The revolutionists will have helped in the salvation of their 
country. They will not, when. that salvation is accomplished, 
be once more under the supervision of the police. They are now 
actually sharing committee work with their declared opponents. 
When the war is over, they will be left with an influence in the 
government of Russia, not derived from fear. The Czar will 
find himself at the head of a State much more like that of England 
in its constitution than could have been foreseen in recent 
years. The throne will be strengthened by widening its base, 
not by increasing its height.” 
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HE EUROPEAN food situation, with special reference 

to the war and to its probable future developments, is 
discust in The American Review of Reviews by Prof. T. N. 
Carver, of Harvard, who is also ‘‘adviser in agricultural econom- 
ics”’ to the United States Department of Agriculture. Professor 
Carver has been much occupied of late in creating, under Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Administration, the ‘‘Bureau of Markets and 
Rural Organization.’”’ Other officers of the Department have 
collaborated in preparing the article, and the interesting maps, 
in particular, are from data on file there. Professor Carver 
ridicules the assertion, 


FEEDING THE WARRING NATIONS 





food-supply as to allow the supply of ammunition to fail. We 
can expect, therefore, that nothing short of physical imposg. 
bility will stand in the way of production. 

“The ordinary campaign, which is not definitely planned to 
destroy crops over wide areas, is not to be considered as of more 
than local importance in reducing production. It is to be classed 
along with hail, winds, and floods, which occur every year ove 
areas which seem large in themselves but are a small fraction of 
the total producing area. A glance at the accompanying maps, 
showing the areas of agricultural production, will convince any 
one that the campaigns thus far have touched only a small 
fraction of the total producing area of any crop. Sugar-beets 
are probably hardest hit, 





heard frequently before 
the outbreak of war, that 
great bankers could have 
prevented it by refusing 
to finance it. That, he 
says, was very much like 
saying that the owners of 
horses, or hay, could pre- 
vent war by refusing to 
let the Government have 
them. A Government at 
war can get anything with- 
in its reach, and the only 
thing that admits of dis- 
cussion is whether the 
necessary supplies exist or 
not. Compared with this 
problem, he assures us, 
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because much of the fight- 
ing has been in a region 
of dense production. 
“The expectation that 
men will not be available 
for the planting or harvest- 
ing of crops will come true 
only in the most extreme 
cases where a country is 
making its last stand in 
defense of its national ex- 
istence. If each country 
puts her entire available 
fighting force in the field, 
she will still have left her 
women and her old men 
and boys. As a matterof 
fact, all reports indicate 
that there is a surplus 
rather than a dearth of 
labor. That is, men are 
out of employment. This 
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even that of financing the 
war is of minor impor- 
tance. We read: 


“The question of food, 
not only for the armies, 
but for the non-fighting population as well, we will admit to be 
of equal importance with that of men or ammunition. But it 
must be borne in mind that the question of food is not a question 
of living as well in time of war as in time of peace. It is rather 
a@ question of finding the basic necessaries of life. A people 
who would prefer to be whipt rather than undergo a change of 
diet or give up luxuries will probably get what it prefers. It is 
therefore important that we study the available supplies of 
these basic necessaries before jumping to the conclusion that 
any of the warring countries can be starved into submission.” 


Professor Carver then cites figures showing the production 
of staples in the now belligerent countries in times of peace. 
In 1913, the per-capita production of wheat and rye was 1.33 
bushels in the United Kingdom, 9.45 in France, 12.34 in Russia, 
10.04 in Germany, and 7.73 in Austria-Hungary. In 1912 
Britain raised 4.73 bushels of potatoes per inhabitant, France 
13.94, Russia 8.35, Germany 28.40, Austria-Hungary. 13.31. 
The next question to arise, says Professor Carver, is: Can each 
of the countries involved maintain in time of war the normal 
rate of production? There is, at present, he thinks, no sufficient 
reason for doubting it, altho much depends, of course, upon 
where and how the fighting occurs. He says: 


“Tf any of the countries should be overrun by invading armies 
which sweep across wide areas, destroying crops as they go, 
after the manner of Sherman’s March to the Sea, it would upset 
all calculations. Barring such contingencies, there is no very 
good reason for supposing that any country at war will permit 
its supplies of the necessaries of life to run short if it is possi- 
ble to prevent it. It would be as great a blunder to allow the 





THE POTATO MAP, 


Showing the principal areas of a crop that is of great importance to Europe. 
Germany is seen to be far better supplied than any other country. The maps with 
this article are reproduced by courtesy of V. C. Finch, Madison, Wisconsin. 


would naturally follow 
from the closing of fac 
tories which are not pro- 
ducing basic necessaries. 
The fact that the peasant 
women in all Continental 
countries are accustomed to working in the fields is of genuine 
importance here. It will involve no change of custom and 
no shock to their sense of propriety if increasing numbers of 
women should help with farm work. Mr. N. C. Murray, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is authority for the 
statement that agricultural production in the Balkan States 
was not much affected during their war. 

‘*As to the old men and boys, we may be very sure that if they 
have to be withdrawn from any industries it will be from those 
which are not necessary to national existence. That is, they 
will be withdrawn from those which produce luxuries rather than 
necessaries. In other words, the consumers will give up luxuries. 
The people who are unwilling to do this will probably be the 
first to sue for peace. That this abandonment of luxuries is 
already taking place is evidenced by the fact that many indoor 
industries are shut down, creating a surplus of laborers available 
for the outdoor industries. 

‘Another factor to be considered is that Germany, Austria, 





and Russia produce more than two-thirds of the beet-sugar, and 
almost one-third of all the sugar, both cane- and beet-, of the world. 
Both Germany and Austria are heavy exporters of sugar. In 
ease their exports are cut off, and their imports of other food- 
stuffs as well, they will undoubtedly devote a part of this land, 
and it is the most fertile land in each empire, to growing crops 
for home consumption.” 

Farm machinery, Professor Carver goes on to note, is a means 
of saving labor. No European country has ever lacked ingenuity 
in designing or making machinerv, and yet they do not use 
much of it on the farm, because labor is abundant and cheap. 
If the war makes farm labor scarce, the inventors could find ways 
of economizing it through superior tools and machinery. And 
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yet if the army absorbs a large share of the horses, the scarcity 
of power will prevent the wide use of machines. The writer 
pursues the subject thus: 


“How many of us realize how rapidly farm machinery spread 
throughout the North during our Civil War? The reaper, 
mower, thresher, corn-planter, and cultivator were all in use 
before 1860, but they multiplied more during the next five years 
than during the whole preceding period. One result 
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DERAILING A RAILROAD 


INETY MILES of perfectly good. rails are to be pulled 
N up in western New York and sold for what they will 
bring. They and the road-bed on which they lie 
represent an investment of two millions or so, but no one can 
be found who will take them as a gift, while as old iron they will 





was that agricultural production in the North increased 
every year of that war. In the State of Indiana, to 
take a single example, the wheat crop increased from 
fifteen million bushels in 1859 to twenty millions in 
1863, in spite of the fact that, during the latter year, 
one in every ten of her male population was in the 
amy. But the North had an abundant supply of 
horses and they were relatively cheap. It was merely 
a matter of finding ways of substituting horse-power, 
which was abundant, for man-power, which was scarce. 
If horse-power becomes as scarce in Europe as man- 
power, it is difficult to see what else can be substituted. 

“The possibility of readjusting the standard of liv- 
ing in time of war has already been mentioned. This 
could be done in such a way as to gain more sub- 
sistence from a given acreage of land by substituting 
heavy-yielding for light-yielding crops; or in such a 
way as to gain more subsistence from a given expendi- 
ture of labor, by substituting crops which require little 
eare for those which require much care. ...... 

“On the whole, therefore, in the absence of effective 
blockades, or of wholesale devastation and pillage, there 
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is little ground for hoping that any of the nations in- 
volved will be forced to sue for peace because of a lack 
of food-supplies. The chances are that the war will 
have to be fought to a finish on the fields of battle. We must 
prepare ourselves to believe that they who are finally beaten 
will be beaten by slaughter and not by starvation. The 
possible shortage of horses, if it becomes a factor at all, will be 
felt most acutely by the armies in the field, and will therefore 
be a factor in winning or losing battles rather than in supplying 
food.” 


In the same number of The Review of Reviews, Dr. Bernhard 
Dernburg, the Prussian statesman and banker, reviews in 
detail Germany’s food resources and finds that his country has 
a supply of bread and meat amply sufficient to feed both the 
army and civil population for two years. Then, he says: 

“The war will bring out any number of devices—processes 


that have been too expensive so far in competition—which will 
be taken up and made more perfect. Products will be turned 


EUROPE’S PORK-SUPPLY. 


fetch a little something. The road whose rails are thus to be 
rudely torn from their bed forms a part of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna, and the action is taken on order of the New York 
Supreme Court on petition of the bondholders. Other roads 
with easier grades have taken its coal trade, and without it 
this part of the railway does not pay. Its proposed annihila- 
tion raises some interesting questions. Says an editorial writer 
in Engineering News (New York, November 5): 

‘‘Undoubtedly, the bondholders have the right to stop oper- 
ating an unprofitable property and to get what little salvage 
they can out of it by taking up the rails. This salvage will be 
small, however, for, under present market conditions, relaying 
rails are salable only at a very low price. 

“‘The abandonment of the road will be a serious matter to 
farming communities along it which depend upon it for trans- 
portation. The road-bed and tracks are in good con- 








dition, and represent an investment that could not be 
replaced, probably, short of $2,000,000. 

‘Residents along tho line of the road appealed to 
the New York Public Service Commission. Through 
the efforts of that body, the execution of the Court’s 
order has been postponed for one month. It is hoped 
that prior to December 1, the date at which the 
Court’s order is now scheduled to take effect, some 
aa can be found willing to take over and operate the 
road. 

““Of course, it is impossible to operate a road with 
thin traffic, such as this line has, at’ any such low 
rates per passenger-mile and per ton-mile as prevail on 
roads which do a large business. It would be far better 
for the farmers along the line to pay whatever rate 
is necessary to keep the road in operation rather than 
have it stop operations entirely. More economical 
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methods of operating the road could doubtless be in- 
troduced, such as substituting independent motor-cars 
for regular steam-locomotive train service. 

“Such instances as this form a useful lesson as to the 
inevitable result where a railway is unable to earn 











2000 HEAD 
CATTLE IN EUROPE. 
to use that have never been thought of before. Like a good 


housewife who must get along suddenly upon a limited stipend 
per week, because some hardship has befallen her husband, so a 
hation, convinced of its good cause, and fairly successful in 
arts up to the present, will find its way and be able to buck up 
against the humanitarian English proposal of starving it out.” 


enough to pay its operating expenses and make some 
return, at least, to those who have furnished the money 
to build it. 

“The railways are indeed public-service corporations and 
as such obliged to render reasonable service to all alike, so long 
as they continue in operation. But when any railway becomes 
unprofitable to its owners and they can see no hope for future 
profits, they have the undoubted right to stop operations, take 
up the rails and sell them for scrap.” 
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FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 


AS OUR SYSTEM of education been starting at the 
H wrong end? Instead of determining upon a curriculum 
and then putting every child ‘‘through”’ it, should we 
not first study the child and then ascertain just what training 
he should receive? It would appear as if educative methods 
had been groping about 





in this direction for some 
time. The substitution 
of optional for required 
courses is our response to 
the demand 


studies. 


in higher 
In the primary 
school we are going 
further every day in the 
direction of treating dif- 
ferent kinds of children 
differently. A card-cat- 
alog of all the children 
in a community, contain- 
ing the record of each 
since birth and enabling 
the teacher to give each 
the treatment he most 
needs, is already the 
pedagogic ideal of some 
authorities. A practical 
step is  deseribed in 
The Scientific American 
Supplement (New York, 
November 14) by Sidonie 
Matzner Gruenberg, un- 
der the title, ‘An Ex- 
periment in Organic 
Education: Making the 
Course of Study Fit the 
Child.” The article is 
a description of the methods used by Marietta L. Johnson in 
her school at Fairhope, Ala. 





Courtesy of “* The Scientific American 


MRS. M. L. JOHNSON, 

A teacher who makes the school fit 
the child, rather than the child the 
school, on the idea that ‘ develop- 
ment is the only true education.”’ 











Says the writer: 


‘*The fundamental idea in the ‘organic’ system of education is 
that ‘development is the only true education.’ As an organ- 
ism the child in his development passes through fairly definite 
stages, in each of which certain instincts and needs are promi- 
nent. The school should therefore seek to meet the 
requirements of the child in each stage; thus alone 
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gressive educators have for years told us should be done, namely, 
she has made the course of study fit the child instead of trying 
to make the child fit the course of study. 

“Instead of making requirements for the child to meet, the 
organic school accepts each child as a personality and offers him 
an opportunity to do the best he can every day. The best of 
one child is not the same as the best of another child; one excels 
in this direction, another in that. And every child has more 
power in one direction than he has in another. Mrs. Johnson 
does not brand a child as stupid because he is weaker in arithme- 
tic than his neighbors or because he is slower in a running-match, 
‘The test of the school,’ she says, ‘is the condition of the child, 
If every child is happy and busy and healthy, all is well.’”’ 


This idea of free opportunity, we are told, is carried so far that 
the school keeps no record of grades or achievement or atten- 
dance or promotions. Promotion is continuous; every child does 
the best that he can and stays with his own group. There is no 
truancy, because there is no temptation to stay away. The 
school is the most interesting part of the child’s experience. To 
quote further: 


‘The absence of grading and of examination suggests to most 
people the absence of standards. But Mrs. Johnson has very 
definite standards, altho they are not the same as those we have 
acquired from the schools and colleges. Mrs. Johnson’s stand- 
ards are a healthy body, an alert and active mind, and a sweet 
spirit. And all of the work at the Fairhope School is planned 
to produce these three sets of results. 

‘*For the health of the body there is an out-of-door activity 
adapted to the development and the strength and the needs of 
the child. For the mind there are the acquaintance with nature 
at first hand, the solving of problems in the making of things, 
the controlling of forces and of materials, the mastery of quan- 
tity in the measuring and weighing and calculating, the learning 
of stories from history and from literature, with their instinctive 
dramatization. There is constant translation of words into 
thoughts and actions. Finally, the health of the spirit is min- 
istered to by the provision of ‘sincere experiences’ in relation to 
other children and in relation to the forces and materials of nature 
and industry. There is joy in the work because the work has 
meaning. Mrs. Johnson sees very clearly that half-hearted work 
is insincere, and that the attempt to develop ‘ will-power’ through 
arbitrary requirements more often cultivates dishonesty.” 


There are no set requirements for the first six years of the 
school. When an opportunity to read is presented, the children 
embrace it eagerly because they have learned that books con- 
tain a great deal that they care about and because health makes 
the task easy. Books have never been associated in their 
minds with anything disagreeable or burdensome. They easily 
learn also to write, since they have both muscular control and 





ean his further development be assured. Theoret- 
ically, all schools follow this principle. But Mrs. 
Johnson is the only educator in this country who 
has consistently followed this through all the 
grades, and on all sides of the child’s nature, and 
in connection with all of the school’s work. 

“In the early years the child’s instincts call for 
freedom and much activity; Mrs. Johnson keeps 
the children out of doors as much as possible 
and lets them do everything that children of that 
age care to do. Since the large muscles develop 
before the smaller ones, and since control can he 
best aequired when the muscles are developing, 
the younger children in the organic school are en- 
gaged in gardening, gymnastics, stone-throwing, 
and other games long before writing is thought of. ° 
The instinct to make things is exercised by op- 
portunities to work in clay, clay-board, water- 
colors, and weaving. That younger children are 
far-sighted is recognized in the character of the 
activities, and no close work is put before them. 

‘** All these things sound very much like what is 
being done in thousands of other schools in this 
country and abroad. But these things are done 
in other schools spasmodically and as features 
added to the traditional course of study. Here 
they constitute the very heart of the course of 
study. Mrs. Johnson has done exactly what pro- 








Courtesy of “* The Scientifie American 


Mrs. Johnson's pupils learn to use their arms and hands before their fingers are 
trained to hold the pen, yet they are not behind the pupils in the regular schools. 


WHERE SCHOLARS MAKE THE SCHOOL. 
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interest. Mrs. Johnson holds that an institution has no right 
to ask ‘‘What do you know?” ‘‘What have you done?” 
“Where are your credentials?’’ It should inquire instead, 
“What do you need?” ‘‘How may we serve you?” The 
“standards” of an institution are thus measured by its services, 
not by its requirements. We 
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together to give a smooth surface over which goods in. process 
of transference will slide easily and smoothly. The pitch of the 
helix is such as to insure that any material placed upon it will 
slide downward to the outlet rapidly and yet at a rate of speed 
which will not be detrimental either to the goods themselves or to 
any material or package with which they may come in contact 

during their descent. Steel 





read further: 


“The first group of children 
with whom Mrs. Johnson be- 
gan her experiment have 
reached the high school. In 
spite of their late start in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, 
they were up to the ‘standards’ 
set for children in the regular 
schools, and excelled the others 
in health, in intellectual power, 
in initiative, enthusiasm, and 
spontaneity. ...... 

“This summer there was 
conducted a demonstration 
class and a normal class in 
the principles of organic edu- 
cation, at Greenwich, Conn., 
for the second time. Here 
teachers had an opportunity 
to become familiar with what 
is perhaps the most significant 
experiment in education yet 
undertaken in this country.” 





GRAVITY AS A SIDE 
PARTNER 


REAT business con- 
(5 cerns are now allowing 

the earth’s attraction 
to move their goods for them, 
from one department to an- 
other, whenever this is possi- 
ble. In other words, boxes 
and parcels are allowed to slide 
down inclines or spirals from 
a higher story or loft to a 
lower one. Gravity, we are 
told by a writer in Industrial 
Engineering (New York, No- 
vember), is the cheapest mo- 
tive-power in the world, and, ° 


whenever possible, material 
should be handled by its wie ’ 
Means. This dictates an ar- Vee ig 


Courtesy of the Otis Elevator Company. 


rangement of buildings which 
will take the fullest advan- 
tage of the use of gravity in the 








A DEPARTMENT-STORE GRAVITY CONVEYOR. 
It accommodates anything from a small parcel to a large packing-case. 


sides confine the material on 
the conveyor to the surface, of 
the helix. These sides, also be- 
ing closely fitted and smooth, 
offer no obstruction to the 
rapid and easy passage of 
material.” 


These conveyors, we are 
told, are built in two types, the 
open and closed. Access to a 
conveyor of the open type may 
be had at any point in its 
length. The closed type is 
built around a central stem 
within a steel tubular shell. 
The open type is best adapted 
to handling heavy, bulky 
merchandise such as large 
boxes, barrels, factory prod- 
ucts, ete. The closed type 
finds its widest field in the 
handling of small articles and 
packages, as in department 
stores. To quote again: 


“This type of conveyor pos- 
sesses considerable flexibility 
in the arrangements possible. 
Thus in the closed type, the 
three helices may be arranged 
to deliver to three different 
floors, each one either receiv- 
ing goods at all the floors 
which it serves, or one helix 
may serve for transportation 
between two widely separated 
departments being inaccessible 
to others. A given helix may 
also be arranged to deliver 
from one department to an- 
other on the next floor and 
one to receive goods from this 
next lower floor and deliver 
them to departments still far- 
ther down but without the 
possibility of the material 
loaded at the first floor being 
delivered to the last one with- 
out previously stopping at the 
intermediate department. 

“The number of floors which 
can be served by this type of 








transfer of finished and semi- 


finished material from one department to the next. He 
goes on: 


“The ideal arrangement in such a factory is to have the raw 
material delivered to the top floor and the first manufacturing 
Process carried on there. The final and intermediate manu- 
facturing processes should be located upon the lower floors, with 
the shipping-room and finished storerooms on the ground floor. 
Material in process may then be transferred from one depart- 
Ment to the next and to the finished storeroom or shipping- 
toom by means of chutes. This arrangement eliminates all 
expense for. motive-power, upkeep, and repair of conveyors, 
belts, and other transportation devices. 

“The spiral gravity conveyor illustrated herewith has been 
developed . . . to fill the demand for a method of transferring 
Material from one elevation to another with a minimum of 
expense and space required for the transferring medium. This 
conveyor consists of a helix formed of steel plates neatly fitted 


conveyor is practically un- 
limited, and its capacity is 
limited only by the speed at which articles can be removed at 
the outlet. Where the service is practically continuous and large 
quantities of material are handled at all hours of the day, or even 
where large quantities are moved within a short period of time 
at irregular intervals during the day, it is advisable to install in 
connection with the gravity conveyor an apparatus for rapidly 
clearing the outlets. For this purpose a belt conveyor is fre- 
quently advisable. ...... 

“The fire risk which would naturally exist with a flue of the 
character of this conveyor extending through the several floors 
of the building is minimized by a complete equipment of auto- 
matic fire doors. These doors which serve as the inlet openings 
to the conveyor are counterbalanced, the counterbalance being 
attached to the door by means of a fusible link. Upon the 
occurrence of fire within the vicinity of the conveyor, this 
fusible link liberates the counterbalance, allowing the door to 
close, and thus completely isolating the conveyor from the fire. 
Hinged drop doors similarly counterbalanced cover the outlets.” 
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geabbard and says boldly that Germany from the first was set 
on war. Hence it becomes a work of supererogation to find 
excuses for her, and hence, my old friend, Bernard Shaw, penned 
his long indictment of his hereditary enemy, England, all in 


2.9? 


vain. 


Mr. Shaw rouses Mr. Bennett’s wrath also because he con- 
tends that the Belgium point was a mere excuse for England, 
and that without it she would soon have found another for 
getting into the fray. ‘‘He goes further,” says Mr. Bennett, 
“and continually implies that there was no Belgium point,” and 
“every time he mentions the original treaty that established 
Belgium’s neutrality he puts after it in 
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A HUMORIST OF OTHER DAYS 


INCE SOMEBODY is humorous now to at least the 
S extent of a column in every newspaper, the personalities 
of these writers do not loom so large as in days not so 

long ago. So the passing of Robert J. Burdette, remembered 
among the humorists of his ilk as ‘‘Bob”’ Burdette, calls for 
notice as a sort of literary landmark. It is perhaps possible that 
these men of the column of our own day are much quoted in their 
own home towns, but the generation to which Burdette belonged 
were ‘‘more widely quoted than the classics,” recalls the New 
York Evening Post. Furthermore, Burdette 





brackets [date 1839], an obvious barrister’s 
device, sarcastically to discredit the treaty 
because of its age.’’ Mr. Shaw practically 
anticipates his own reply: ‘‘I am writing 
history because an accurate knowledge of 
what has occurred is not only indispensable 
to any sort of reasonable behavior on our 
part in the face of Europe when the inevi- 
table day of settlement comes, but because it 
has a practical bearing on the most perilously 
urgent and immediate business before us: 
the business of the appeal to the nation for 
recruits and for enormous sums of money.” 
Finally, in the New York Times, where his 
earlier article appears, Mr. Shaw has a 
chance in rebuttal to Arnold Bennett, and 
he defends his original action: 


“Mr. Bennett will not have any of my ex- 
euses for his unhappy country. He will have 
it that the Germans are right in admiring Sir 
Edward as a modern Cesar Borgia, and that 
our militarist writers are ‘of first-class 
quality,’ as contrasted with the ‘intense 
mediocrity’ of poor General Bernhardi. 

“Tf Mr. Bennett had stopt there the Kaiser 
would send him the Iron Cross, but of course, 
like a true-born Englishman, he goes on to 
deny indignantly that England has pro- 
duced a militarist literature comparable to 
Germany and to affirm hotly that Mr. 








ROBERT J. BURDETTE, 


One of the last of our humorists 
said to have been once ‘‘ more widely 
quoted than the classics.” 


and his fellows had ‘‘an important share in 
shaping our popular philosophy.’’ The roll 
of these writers is thus called: 


‘*In the old times when nearly everybody 
who read at all read books, they chose that 
medium for reaching their fellow country- 
men, Artemus Ward and John Phoenix being 
among the last of thisdynasty. The Civil 
War developed a new line of communication 
by the rise of the newspaper to a popularity 
it had never enjoyed before; and the met- 
ropolitan press blossomed with special 
articles, satirizing certain phases of govern- 
ment and politics, by Doesticks, Nasby, 
Orpheus C. Kerr, Josh Billings, and others 
of their school. Then came a small and 
select company of writers, of the quality of 
Bret Harte, John Hay, and Mark Twain, 
who, tho starting in journalism, infused a 
charming strain of humor into real litera- 
ture; and these were followed by the group 
in whose front rank stood Burdette—men 
whose humorous work gave to the pro- 
vincial newspaper with which they were con- 
nected a stamp of distinct individuality. 

‘Among the lesser lights in this galaxy, 
but truly typical, was James M. Bailey, 
who edited The News at Danbury, Conn. 
His special gift was the quaint description 
of every-day experiences—the perversity of 
the stovepipe which the impatient house- 
holder is trying to put together; the eccen- 








Asquith is an honest man whose bad argu- 

ments are ‘a genuine emotional expression of his convictions and 
that of the whole country,’ and that Sir Edward Grey is an honest 
man, and that he (Mr. Bennett) ‘strongly resents, as Englishmen 
of all opinions will resent any imputation to the contrary ’—just 
what I said he would say, and that he entirely agrees with my de- 
nunciation of secret diplomacy and undemocratic control of 
foreign policy, and that I am a perverse and wayward harlequin, 
mischievous, unveracious, scurrilous, monstrous, disingenuous, 
fippant, unjust, inexact, scandalous, and objectionable, and that 
on all points to which he takes exception and a good many more 
Iam so magnificent, brilliant, and convincing that no citizen 
could rise from perusing me without being illuminated. 

“That is just a little what I mean by saying that Englishmen 
are muddle-headed, because they never have been forced by 
political adversity to mistrust their tempers and depend on a 
carefully stated case as Irishmen have been. 

“I did with great pains what nobody else had done. I 
showed what Germany should have done, knowing that I had 
no right to reproach her for doing what she did until I was 
prepared to show that a better way had been open to her. 

“Bennett says, in effect, that nobody but a fool could suppose 
that my way was practicable, and proceeds to call Germany a 

ar. 

“That does not get us much further. In fact to me it 
seems a step backward. At all events it is now up to Mr. 
Bennett to show us -what practical alternative Germany had 
except the one I described. If he can not do that, can he not, 
at least, fight for his side? We, who are mouthpieces of many 
marticulate citizens, who are fighting at home against the general 
tumult of scare and rancor and silly cinematograph heroics for a 
sane facing of facts and a stable settlement, are very few.” We 
have to bring the whole continent of war-struck lunatics to 
Teason if we can.” 


tricities of the domestic hen, the pet dog, or 
the family carryall. He soon leapt into 
national and even international fame as the ‘Danbury News 
Man,’ and his little weekly drew subscriptions from Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, and London, and was sold on the street- 
stands of several large cities. A member of the same group was 
Charles B. Lewis, of the Detroit Free Press, whose imaginary 
police-court reports, pivoted on the sayings and doings of a 
functionary named ‘Bijah,’ made a market for his journal in 
quarters where till then it had been little known. Messrs. 
Knox and Sweet, each a humorist in his own right, united forces 
for the establishment of the Texas Siftings, which, after furnish- 
ing for some years a fertile resource for exchange-editors all 
over the United States, presently took its place on the news- 
stands and in the regular stock of the train-boys; and almost 
simultaneously grew up the vogue of Opie Read’s Arkansaw 
Traveler and ‘Bill’ Nye’s Laramie Boomerang.” 


Robert Burdette seems to have been a humorist in spite of 
himself, ‘‘He always declared that he never set out to be ‘funny’ 
but that, however solemn his thoughts, he could not resist the 
appeal of the comical side of almost everything that surrounded 
him, and the sportive pranks of his pen seemed to be independent 
of any intent on his part.” Moreover: 


‘*His humor lay almost wholly in his forms of expression and 
in an unexpected collocation of ideas, the effect of which upon 
the reader was cumulative. In spite of this never-absent 
tendency, he was also capable of writing forcefully on serious 
topics, and for a long period, in conjunction with the late Frank 
Hatton, he made the Burlington Hawkeye a power in Iowa 
politics. Throughout his editorial career he bore in mind a 
maxim imprest upon him by his first preceptor in journalism: 
‘Tt isn’t knowing what to put into a paper that makes an editor; 
it’s knowing what to keep out.’ He also escaped a tempting 
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pitfall by sticking strictly to his editorial functions, and leaving 
the business management in charge of the counting-room 
this bit of discretion being the fruit of one unhappy episode of 
his comparative youth, when he tried his hand at founding a 
loeal paper which, as he said, ‘the gods loved, tho the advertisers 
didn’t,’ and which carried down with its wreck the savings of 
several toilsome years. 

‘*He became so thoroughly identified with his work in Burling- 
ton that, in the mind of the outside public, his proper personality 
was merged into that of ‘the Hawkeye man.’ Meanwhile, there 
had swept over the country a wave of enthusiasm for the lyceum 
as @ means of combined instruction and amusement, and Mrs. 
Burdette saw here a possible new opening for his talents. As 
he has told us, he ‘wrote a lecture about two hours long—‘‘ The 
Rise and Fall of the Mustache’’—and went out and said it 
without hesitation, manuscript, or remorse.’ This experimental 
effort was so well received that his wife urged him to enter the 
lecture-field regularly. He demurred somewhat, hecause of his 
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chronic remorse and habitual hair-shirt.’ It was after he 
had achieved a notable success on the platform that he wag 
attracted to the Kast by an offer from the Brooklyn Eagle, 
About the same time he entered the ministry of the Baptist 
Chureh. Impaired health led him later to seek the climate of 
Southern California, where, as pastor of the Temple congre. 
gation, he preached for six years to assemblages which, Sunday 
after Sunday, crowded the great auditorium of Los Angeles,” 





GERMAN SAVANTS IN FRANCE’S 
INSTITUTE 


N THE WELTER of bitter and even ferocious comment so 
I frequent in the European press these days, one meets with 
grateful surprize a trace of the lost gospel of ‘‘sweetness and 
light” in the Paris Journal des Débats. The writer is con- 
sidering the reported suggestion that German 





savants who are members or associates of the 
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Ville, 
shells demolished the belfry, and on the 


Arras, with its sixteenth-century H6tel de 
October 5 to 8; on the 21st, 








was under bombardment from 
30th another 
onslaught completed the destruction. Compare the ruins pictured opposite. 


French Institute be expelled from it because of a 
defense of Germany and protest against France 
and the Allies which was signed by 93 of Ger. 
many’s foremost As a patriotic 
Frenchman he of course condemns outright the 


‘intellectuals.’ 


whole course of German reasoning in this docu- 
ment, and his sentences would be anything but 
palatable to the savants across the Rhine, but at 
the same time he argues that any such harsh action 
as is proposed, based on whatever grounds and 
after no matter how long deliberation, could only 
be identified as the product of angry revenge, 
True, it would deprive the Germans of a title they 
would miss much more than they might be willing 
to admit; but at the same time would not the title 
itself lose in prestige once its ‘‘inviolability’’ had 
been broken? It is granted on no flimsy pretext, 
nor conditionally, the writer points out, and to im- 





pair the terms of its donation is to impair the fixt 
distinction it affords the recipient. 

While there is no doubt that the Institute will 
not act hastily, the writer fears a rash and irate 
spirit in the public, who will be making the mistake 
of the ‘‘93 intellectuals” 
protest, and he adds: 


that signed the German 


‘*No one would dream of defending the protest 
of the German intellectuals. Patriotism, it is true, 
often excuses exaggeration, but it does not permit 
of the shameless distortion of established facts. 
The way of the learned Germans is to set down 
mere affirmations. They seize upon the opposite 
of a bald truth and thrust it on you without the 
slightest attempt at proof. It is apparent that 
these professors and dignitaries . . . are accustomed 
to be believed on their mere statements by 
well-trained pupils. ...... 

‘‘German savants are specialists who, through 
method and hard work, attain a meritorious com- 
mand of their specialty. Yet more and more do 
they show themselves incapable of the least open- 
mindedness. To compare them with their rivals 








diminutive stature—he was only five feet three inches in height 
and of slender build—and his lack of training as a speaker. He 
had, he reminded her, no voice, no presence, no gesture; his 
pronunciation was faulty and his grammar uncertain; but he 
yielded to her judgment, and plunged in, with the result that 
for ten years a single lecture earned him a larger income than all 
his other work. It is characteristic of the man that he always 
apologized, and apparently felt a sincere regret, for having once 
turned his freaksome humor loose upon the life and character 
of so good a man as William Penn. He consoled himself, how- 
ever, with the reflection that all through his life he had been 
sorry one day for something he had done the day before. ‘So 
constantly,’ said he, ‘am I doing penance that I live in a state of 


in other countries . . . is to compare values that 
have no common standard. In Germany we find 
a physician like Roentgen, but not a ‘man’ like Pasteur or 
Berthelot. Even Mommsen, who is unquestionably far in ad 
vance of any other German living historian, seems a mediogre 
mind when compared with Fustel de Coulanges. Mommsen’ 
reasoning powers are marvelous when the Romans are in ques 
tion, but he reasons like Bethmann Hollweg when his own 
country is under consideration.” 


All this is perfectly familiar to us, the Journal des Débats write 
continues, but is it cause for ruling off the list of the Institute 
those men among the 93 that signed the protest who have beet 
honored as members or associates of our learned societies? 
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Quite possibly these honors may seem ‘‘undeserved,” and we 
may even be a little more reserved in future in dispensing them’ 
to “persons who are plainly outside the pale of civilization as we 
understand it,”’ but, we read: 


“Granted that we are dealing with barbarians; yet shall we 

apply to them that system of reprisal in which they glory? 
In point of fact, our reprisal would have just this advantage over 
theirs—ours would be justified. They distort the truth when 
they say that the destruction of Louvain was a reprisal for the 
treachery of the inhabitants; but the Institute in excluding 
the apologists of vandalism would only be making reply to the 
apology. Nevertheless this is not at all the way to look at 
the problem. There is no doubt of the moral right possest 
by the Institute, but there is doubt of the advisability of using 
this right.”’ 
f The honor that the Institute confers on learned foreigners, the 
writer goes on to say, is everywhere highly esteemed because this 
recognition of their works and of their talents stamps their 
fame with somewhat of ‘‘definitiveness.’”’ Then he asks: 


‘Does it not seem that these honors of the Institute must lose 
part of their high value in losing their very character of de- 
finitiveness? By no title that is precarious, conditional, or re- 
yvocable is the free choice of the Institute fixt upon this or that 
foreign savant. Of course there are certain personal offenses, of 
which the French as well as foreigners might be guilty, that 
would in themselves involve expulsion without debate. In 
these days of war, however, it must be remembered how difficult 
itis justly to appreciate the point of view of foreign members 
who belong to a belligerent nation, especially when we our- 
selves are on the other side of the trenches.” 


In conclusion, warning the public against hot deeds of anger, 
the writer adds that the protest of the German intellectuals may 
properly be considered not as ‘‘ the individual judgment”’ of each 
member of the Institute, but as a product of conditions, ‘‘how- 
ever reprehensible, antiscientific, anticivilized’’ is that protest. 
—Translation made for Tue Literary Digest. 





A WORD TO BLOODY-MINDED POETS—If the poets 
should eventually run short of war themes, they are reminded 
that the efforts put forth to relieve suffering, no matter what the 
emplexion of the giver’s belief may be, ought to furnish a 
worthy topic. This is suggested by the New York Commercial, 
which is led by some poetic outpourings to note also that 
“non-combatants are always most bloodthirsty and personally 
hostile toward a national enemy,” and that ‘‘the wild tales com- 
ing from the front of licentiousness, murder, and rapine find 
their circulation among those people who are farthest from the 
front.” We read: 


“From the banks of the Vistula westward to the coast of the 
English Channel and beyond to the British Isles there arise the 
cries of the literary cult purporting to represent the thought, the 
passions, and the hopes of the people engaged in the present 
combat. We wonder, for instance, if that widely circulated 
poem originating in Berlin really represents the sentiment of the 
German fighters, which, of course, means the German people, 
against the English. The chances are that the men in the 
trenches, on the war-vessels, in the German submarines, and on 
the air-ships know that the English soldier is not only a first- 
dass fighting man, but an enemy to be respected and feared. 
We have yet to hear that, outside of the people who spoil good 
white paper with inflammatory thought, the Englishman is any 
more detested and hated in Germany than is the Frenchman, 
the Belgian, the Russian, or the Servian. To reverse the picture, 
we do not believe that the exclamatory product of Grub 
Street in London, in rime-meter, represents the stolid, phlegmatic, 
cocksure attitude of the average fighting Briton. 

_ “The German poem on Hate strikes us as about as murderous 
in the line of flubdub as is that English product from the 
pen of a railroad station-master in England entitled ‘The Day.’ 

“Tf the various nations were as sensible, as kindly, as peaceful, 
and as reasonable as the constituent units of which they are 
composed there would be no war, and there can be no hope of 
Peace until the mob has been educated to as high a degree as 
the individuals composing them.” 
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TRAINING THE “INTERNATIONAL MIND” 


RESIDENT BUTLER, of Columbia, has issued a plea 
P to our colleges to set before their pupils the ideal of 
‘*the international mind.’’ This ideal he-finds necessary 
to the harmonious progress of the world ‘‘in cooperation and in 
peace.”” His words are taken by some as a plea for the end of the 
spirit of nationalism, tho this deduction is elsewhere regarded as 
foreed. In his annual report to the trustees, Dr. Butler returns 
to a theme that he has previously treated: 


“The great war which is devastating Europe has taught 

















*\A MODERN POMPEII": 


ARRAS OF TO-DAY. 











millions of men who have never before given thought to the 
subject how interdependent the various nations of the earth 
really are. These international relations are only in part 
diplomatic, political, and legal; they are in far larger part 
economic, social, ethical, and intellectual. In seeking out the 
facts which illustrate these interrelations and interdependencies, 
and in interpreting them, there is a new and hitherto little used 
field of instruction which is just now of peculiar interest and 
value to the American. If the world is to progress in harmony, 
in cooperation, and in peace, the leaders of opinion throughout 
the world must possess the international mind. They must not 
see an enemy in every neighbor, but rather a friend and a helper 
in a common cause. To bring this about implies a long and 
probably slow process of moral education. “However long and 
however slow the process may prove to be, a beginning must be 
made, and Columbia has recently made this beginning def- 
initely and earnestly,.and its efforts have met with a cordial re- 
sponse. The international aspect of every great question which 
arises should be fairly and fully presented, and stress should 
constantly be laid upon the world’s progress in interdependence.” 


There is nothing in these’ words, thinks the New York Evening 
Sun, to sustain the interpretation of some newspapers that Dr. 
Butler pleads for the end of nationalism—‘‘ other than bumptious, 
ingrowing nationalism—for the urging of wider international 
amity does not presuppose that one should”’: 


‘‘There is a place in the world for nationalism of the wholesome 
type which stimulates civilizations to excel, and the broadening 
of a people’s mind and sympathies to the point of interracial con- 
geniality does not mean that its truer benefits must be forfeited 
any more than one may argue that the family is inimical to the 
State. Sparta, more than two thousand years ago, broke under 
this latter fallacy, leaving no commensurate virtues. Blood may 
still be thicker than water without being thicker than mind.” 
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THE GOSPEL AMONG BELGIAN REFUGEES 


churches, had Mr. S. Levermore, of the London Open- 
Air Mission, preached in one like the mighty ‘‘ open-air 
church” at Folkestone, with its great throng of Belgian and 
French refugees, ‘‘a liberal sprinkling of the military, and always 
a crowd of English—excited and curious.’’ It might have been 


Nc BEFORE, tho he has preached in some large 


Gospel truth. The soldiers form a strong body-guard in the 
inner circle. Suddenly, a motor-horn is sounded. There is 
ery, ‘A wounded soldier’; but the car has already passed out of 
sight and the crowd rushes back. I strike up, ‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus.’ The soldiers and the dense crowd take up the 
chorus, until the sound rolls like the waves of the sea. The 
effect was electrifying. Then comes more speaking, with much 

help from the blessed Holy Spirit, as we 
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BELGIUM HAS MANY LIKE THIS. 
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These ruins of the Nieuport Cathedral strongly resemble the famous remains of Melrose Abbey. 


explain, with text and with illustration, 
what it means to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


In the evening there is a big central 
meeting, under other auspices, in which 
the writer takes part. Here ‘‘we have 
the help of a French refugee, and there 
follow earnest addresses, interspersed with 
hymns, now in French, and then in En 
glish. It was a time of real power and 
blessing.””’ But by no means all the Gos- 
pel work is done in meetings or by preach- 
ing—‘‘for the nonce, the evangelist must 
be Jack of all trades.’’ For instance: 


“Here is a party struggling with an 
English newspaper. Over there in the 
little Belgian town are loved and dear 
ones, and these people have heard that 
the Germans are there. Their distress is 
pitiable; one of the women is weeping bit- 
terly. ‘Permettez-moi,’ cries the evange- 
list. He translates. The tidings are good, 
and smiles take the place of tears. Nat 
urally, the transition from temporal to 
spiritual things is easy. Sometimes it is 
a lesson in English for a crowd of Be- 
gians, then a lesson in French for the 
English, with the Gospel for grammar, 
dictionary, and vocabulary. ...... 

‘A sporting lady accosts me with: ‘A 
thousand pardons, monsieur, but my 
sister and I have a bet on as to whether 











Dieppe or Boulogne rather than an English seaport town, Mr. 
Levermore says in telling some incidents of his work in The 
Canadian Churchman (Toronto). ‘‘I heard the resonant 
accents of the French tongue on every hand. . . . My satchel 
was filled with French Gospels and Testaments; a white band 
upon my sleeve bore the words, ‘La Mission en Plein-Air, 19 
John Street, Londres, W. C.,’ and I became the center of attrac- 
tion for the Gauls, who straightway appropriated me as belong- 
ing to themselves.” He tells of one Sunday which ‘‘was a 
great day’’: 


‘*Out on the quay, at 9:30, the way was divinely opened for a 
really good meeting. Those good old standbys, ‘Rock of Ages’ 
and ‘Jesu, Lover of My Soul,’ were sung, first in French, then 
in English, and the people prest around. One sober-looking 
French sailor was deeply affected, crying aloud in French, ‘Ah, 
monsieur, we can not do without God now!’ It was a spiritual 
movement. The people prest closer and closer. 

‘*Later on, when surely not fewer than a thousand persons, 
French and English, were awaiting a cross-channel boat, we 
mixed with the people, talking and distributing, and the Gospels 
were, in most cases, received with gratitude. Suddenly I 
strike up, ‘How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds.’ There is a 
rush and we have got the crowd. Then I talk to them in an 
informal way—stories of our late beloved Queen Victoria, tales 
from the battle-field, stories of my Gospel travels, all pointing a 


you are French or Belgian.’ ‘Well, 
mademoiselle, if you will promise me faith- 
fully to read this Gospel throughout, I will tell you.’ ‘Agreed, 
monsieur.’ ‘Good; then I’m neither French nor Belgian; I’m 
English.’ ‘Then the bet is off,’ she cries, ‘but I'll read the 
book all the same.’ 

“Certainly, I never had such a grand opportunity for reaching 
the English aristocracy. Curiosity, and a desire to exploit their 
knowledge of French opened the door again and again for a word 
in scason, and a gift of Gospel literature. A social tea for the 
refugees gave me a most gracious opportunity to speak, from 
Psalm xlvi, of ‘Dieu, notre refuge, notre force, et notre secours 
dans les détresses, et fort ais6 & trouver’ (very easy to find)— 
version Ostervald. 

“During the long waiting for the boats I approached, saying, 
‘It is often more painful to wait than to suffer.’ ‘Vous aves 
raison,’ they ery. Then I say, ‘We have a little hymn ia 
English that is often a great comfort to me.’ Translating it 
into French, I began to sing, the people gather, and the rest 
is easy. Preaching, conversing, singing, translating, writing 
letters, and even giving lessons in French and English, all pave 
the way for ‘the one thing needful.’ 

‘One Belgian attracts a crowd by his vehemence, as he tells 
me the old story of priestly rapacity, concluding with, ‘Let them 
come to England, and learn how these Protestants love us, and 
give their money and their time to do us good.’ A short, earnest 
talk on the glorious Gospel of the grace of God naturally follows. 

‘““*Here is my penny,’ says a Flemish woman, as she receives # 
Gospel. I explain that the Gospel is without money and with 
out price. ‘How can that be?’ she queries in amazement. The 
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people gather and the opportunity is seized for a talk on Isaiah _plishment, like the French language, it is of no consequence to 
lv, 1, and Rom. iv, 5. Who shall estimate the results, under the illuminati what truck-drivers may think of it. But religion 
God, of these talks and silent messengers? is not an accomplishment, but a staple article. Plain people 
é “Surely, in view of this unique and strange opportunity one not only must have it, but they actually get it and use it. There 
can only join with Amos, in adoring worship of the Eternal God, are a great many more plain people than any other sort, and 
who ‘turneth the shadow of death into the light of the morning.’” consequently the question of where they get religion and what 
they do with it is of greater importance than the reception of 
religion by any other class. The importation of an inferior 
° vintage of Burgundy is a hardship for a few well-trained palates; 
THE COMMON MAN’S RELIGIOUS VALUE but an accident to the water-works affects every one alike.” 
1 in the N RELIGION, as in many other things, contends the editor Now culture, The Living Church’s editor would point out, 
ry is a of The Living Church, the “highbrow” is no more likely doesn’t keep a man from “intellectual Wanderlust” — 
. out of . . h . . f . . 
e in the ” ga tac . re ——_ anaes era a ens eae “The uncultured may read The Police Gazette; but then the 
e up the culture. a ey ee eee ae ee ——, cultured may read The Philistine. Mrs. Cassidy may hanker 
1a. The | inthe back street; but Mrs. de Puyster probably dallies with after the Holy Jumpers in the back street; but Mrs. de Puyster 
th much | mahatmas at the Century Club.” In fact, declares the editor probably dallies with mahatmas at the Century Club. And, 
it, as we | of the Milwaukee Episcopalian weekly, the man of culture is after all, it is no flatter to say in a bar-room, ‘All these -here 
oe tal the more likely to run after strange religions and strange sects, 
a because they ‘“‘bring him the pleasant sense of perceiving some- 
thing which would pass by the average man unnoticed.” The 
; central trouble, according to this authority, lies in the persistence of 
- _ eh an unchristian intellectual snobbery even within the doors of 
oe om Christ’s Church. We now concede that all human beings have 
4 F. a souls. But if we concede that all have minds, the concession is 
gee % made grudgingly, with the impression pretty well defined “that 
in ee apparatus of thought is the human brain plus a certain 
ge Pe. amount of cultivation.” And after all, ‘it is not much to grant 
- amotor-man a soul if you deny him a mind.” 
Aaa In matters of politics this point of view is evidenced by the 
st must } jemand for an educational test for voting, by ‘‘the tendency 
— to ignore the plain man on the ground that what mind he has 
; with a2 § had better be employed in feeding cylinder presses and ‘wiping 
ein the joints’ than functioning stumblingly upon matters of govern- 
and dear Py . : 299 ‘6 
eard that | ment. Let him leave these things to his ‘betters. But “the 
distress is | degree to which this thing has made way in religious matters is 
eping bit- | very much greater.”” And, worse yet, 
le evange- : : 
3 are good, “Tts harm, oddly enough and quite conversely, is not to the so- 
irs. Nat § Called inferior class, but to the superior. That is to say, the 
nporal to | people who, by reason of what is called education, assume that 
imes it is | the uneducated never entertain opinions of value upon religious 
rd of Be- § matters, thereby cut themselves off from the enormous weight 
1 for the | of conviction and belief among persons whose thinking is not 
grammar, scientifically formulated, not validly logical, and yet is thor- 
i oughly wholesome and sane and salutary. It might be a IN THE WAY. 
with: ‘A § balance-wheel for persons with whom education has led only to —Cesare in the New York Sun. 

but my imesponsibility and vagary. But, unfortunately, it has been 
o whether f ‘iscounted already on the ground that it is the clumsy product of priests are grafters,’ than to say over the tea-table, ‘The religion 
%y “2 unskilled intellects. of Calabrian peasants is wholly superstitious fear.’ What is 
e me fai . . “ called culture does not prevent people from coquetting with 

It 2 2 } : : 

‘ Agreed, to ay ‘ ota wane Y f *% dueation, now “too rags and general groundless and half-baked philosophies, nor from making silly 
Igian; I’m J the peculium of the great ones of the earth,” but of that generalizations. Charlatanism seems to flourish quite as well 
| read the § “culture” to which there is but one road—the road of leisure, among the cultured as among the vulgar, and clever and un- 

: “shaded by social and financial protection and peace and lighted scrupulous minds sway both classes, whether or not they are 
or reaching § by taste.” With this explanation, the writer continues: called demagogs. It is self-will and conceit that make men the 
cploit their prey of whatever and whoever catches them first, and these 
for a word “In any day or time, culture, genuine or alleged, can only be vices seem to grow healthily in cultivated and fallow soil alike. 
ea for the § the privilege of the few, and the things that are common to all “The nature and general ground-work of latter-day religions 
veak, from § men are of more importance than the things peculiar to the few. and cults are very plainly the supply meeting the demand and 
tre secours “And if there be such a thing as orthodoxy, it must be a thing the garment cut according to the cloth. They appeal to the 
to find)— | appreciable to every man who is not subnormal. It is incon- ‘highbrow’ for whom they are designed. It is only he who will 

E ceivable that the value of religious judgment should depend upon find a religion on the ‘high plane’ where he dwells, instead of 
ed, saying, § the ability to distinguish between Corot and Tintoretto. The following the immemorial custom of his kind in catching his 
Vous aves Incarnation, the Atonement, the Sacraments, a teaching au- religion in the abyss and letting it lead him upward. Wholesome 
» hymn m thority, these things must be, if they have any reality, within religion humbles a man first and then exalts him. The cul- 
nslating it § the scope of the average intellect. Experts may be needed to tured is already exalted, and his religion must come to meet 
id the rest state as a formula this technicality or that; but a religion whose him walking on stilts. It must bring him the pleasant sense of 
ig, writing § theory is revealed and whose events are historic, which is chiefly perceiving something which would pass by the average man 
th, all pave § ‘oncerned with a Baby, a gallows, and a brotherhood, that re- unnoticed. Instead of saving him from a cinful world, it must 

hews its vigor and loyalty by joining in a sacred feast, is designed make him comfortable in an ignorant world where he feels iso- 
as he tells to be dealt with and handled by the common man. What he lated. And, naturally, while some one is inventing him a 
‘Let them § thinks about it, and the degree to which it influences him, can religion, it is a simple matter to include those details which will 
»ve us, and never be a negligible quantity in general religious consciousness make him glad that he knows the names of Emerson’s essays 
ort, earnest without grave peril to general religious consciousness. If God and what Millet preferred to have done with the double ‘1’ in his 
lly follows § 488 given an orthodoxy he has given it to the ordinary man, name. A great many expensive temples would not have been 
e receives § With the supplementary arrangement that it may not be quite built had it been required that the theories on which they are 
‘and with § out of reach of the exceptional man. If religion is an accom- founded must be discust only in laundries and rolling-mills.” 
nent. The 
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RUSSIA’S DELIGHT IN SOBRIETY 


USSIA has been sober for the brief period of the war, 
R and her criminal statistics a'ready show the wisdom of 
the Czar’s action in banishing vodka from the land. In 
thirty-three precincts of Moscow for the first half-year of 1914 
there was an average of 896 criminal cases a month, while for 
the first ‘‘sober’”’ month there were only 406. Crime was thus 
reduced 54.7 per cent., says the Russkiya Vyedomosti (Moscow), 
and the decrease was almost as great in Moscow county. In 
four districts for the first half-year of 1914 there was an average 
of 160 cases monthly, while for the sober month only 93. ‘‘This 
is particularly significant,” it is observed, ‘‘since the prohibi- 
tion of the sale of alcoholic drinks in the country districts is 
not as effective as in the capital in view of the secret traffic in 
liquor.’”” Tho vodka has been one of Russia’s worst scourges, 
the profits from its sale constituted a large item in the Empire’s 
budget, liquor being a government monopoly. We gave some 
account recently of Russia’s action in connection with that of 
others of the warring nations in respect to the sale and drinking of 
alcohol. Of the results already observable, Mr. M. Menshikov 
speaks in the Novoye Vremya (Petrograd): 


“The experiment of the last few weeks has shown that if the 
treasury loses something because of the ceasing of drunkenness, 
the people gain enormous and priceless advantages. . . . From 
all sides come telegrams and letters describing the wonderful 
transformation of the life of the people, the extreme decrease of 
crime. Detention-houses and jails, police courts and offices of 
examining magstrates are empty. Hooliganism in some 
localities disappeared entirely, stree -begging has been con- 
siderably reduced Cities and villages have assumed a quiet 
appearance. . . . Temperance has infu-ed modesty and serious 
dignity into the conduc: of the people. If we are now more or 
less certain of the outcome of the war, we owe it first of all to 
the excellent order with which the mobilization has been com- 
pleted. This order would not have prevailed had the liquor- 
shops been open. Recall to mind how in the Manchurian War 
the reservists were called to the colors: their march was ac- 
companied by the destruction of villages, railroad stations, and 
even towns, and it was necessary to subdue the rioters by armed 


‘“‘Whatever may be the end of the present war with the 
Germans, we must be eternally grateful to it for the first ex- 
tensive experiment in public temperance. It is true that the 
Government’s fight against drunkenness was decided upon long 
before the war, but owing to comprehensible caution we began 
with compromises and half-measures. . . . The war compelled 
us to act more resolutely. . . . As early as two weeks after the 
closing of the wine-shops Russia felt as if resurrected. . .. All 
saw that perfect temperance was possible, that it was easily 
attainable, that vodka was not a necessity to amy one. ...... 

‘There is great hope that if the experiment in involuntary 
temperance continues as successfully as in the past months the 
Government authorities may gather sufficient courage to put an 
end to this inveterate public evil. Oh, what a great, saving 
deed that would be! It would be more than throwing off the 
Tatar yoke or the abolition of serfdom; it would be the de- 
struction of the devil’s power over Russia. . . . We do not yet 
know what the Russian nation is as a sober nation. . . . From 
times immemorial has alcohol been poisoning our blood. What 
will our future be, then, if our Government shall undertake the 
pious feat and actually sober the people? To lift an enormous 
populace from the abyss of drunkenness is not very easy. How- 
ever, the power of God is immeasurable. This power has 
already been revealed in the fact that the people themselves 
welcome temperance. They themselves demand the checking 
of drunkenness and impose upon themselves the temporary 
burden of all privations. . . . Truly, no sermon, even apostolic, 
could turn our people toward piety as much as temperance. No 
education, no authority, could revive the nobility and the great- 
ness of the national spirit to such an extent as temperance.” 


The same journal speaks editorially of the benefits observed: 


“The stoppage of the sale of strong drinks was at first under- 
taken for the time of mobilization. This measure, however, has 
produced entirely unforeseen results—the possibility of total 
temperance. The voice of all has been raised in favor of ex- 
tending the period of temperance, and now this popular wish has 
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been granted. The Emperor has issued the order to stop the 
sale of alcoholic drinks for the time of the war. 

“The beneficent results of this measure are innumerable. |y 
the expectation of a final victory over the external enemy th 
Russian people will conquer a not less merciless internal enemy 
which has hindered our material and spiritual prosperity not leg 
than the Germans. The good habit of temperance will becom 
fixt during the war, and Russia, at the end of her external triak, 
will resume her internal work with a resoluteness of which it wa 
possible only to dream before.” 





THE POPE’S WAR ENCYCLICAL 


HATEVER THE COURSE and final settlement gf 
WV the war, the position of the Catholic Church has bee, 
demonstrated in the Pope’s recent encyclical. “Ny 
critic in the world can misunderstand it,” says the Brooklyn 
Eagle, which thinks, considering the faith of many of the con. 
batants, that it is well the Encyclical was issued. In it ap 
enumerated four chief causes of war and bloodshed: Lack of 
mutual and sincere love among men; contempt of authority; 
injustice on the part of one class of people against another; and 
the consideration of material welfare as the sole object of human 
activity. Analyzing these causes, The Eagle observes: 


““The Pope knows, of course, that it is obedience to temponl 
authority that makes men fight. By ‘contempt of authority’ h 
means the denial of a divine standard of morals and conduet. 
That lack of love and social injustice exist and have their effec 
on the minds of all men can not be denied.. But the fourth 
cause stated, in a sense, includes all others. If material welfar 
were the sole object of human activity, then Germany might 
well think, as she does, that her vast army should be used a 
the psychological moment to make safe her trade predominance, 
and England might well think that she should seize the psycho- 
logical moment to crush the trade of Germany. The Popeis 
right. Our ideals are defective. And from defective ideals al 
evils spring.” 

Viewing the secret root of all evil as that which looks upon 
material good as the only object of life, the Pope says that “‘the 
only way to bring about a better condition of affairs and peace 
is to extirpate this view’’—a ‘‘noteworthy and impressive" 
passage, the New York Sun observes, tho asking: 


“While Catholics and Protestants are praying to God, the 
God of Sabaoth, for the success of their nation in this war, 
is not their material good the object of the prayers of most d 
them? <A great commerce, wealth, power, colonies, the bes 
armies and navies, the biggest guns, national material preponder 
ance is the aim before and behind the conflict. Patriotism, 
national defense, all the noble sentimentalities bound up iner 
tricably with the cause of the great nations concerned—the cas 
of Belgium is, of course, far different—are the honorable aal 
mostly unconscious pretexts of material ends. 

‘*But how shall national ambitions be dissociated from m# 
tional character? ‘Christian humility’ is very well for the nes 
world or in an individual preparation for it, but it has no fore 
against national pride. The natural, if sad, fact is that to covel 
to rob, to kill, forbidden to the individual, are the duties, or®# 
regarded, of the collective people. The passionate enthusiast 
of millions of ‘Christians’ is to break the commandments of tl 
Lord they worship, and history and poetry, the admiration di 
men and the love of women, follow as heroic those who from tl 
strict Christian point of view are transgressors. They would} 
bad citizens if they were not bad Christians. The charge @ 
incivism brought by the Romans against the early Christi 
must have been true, in so far as these were true to the highe 
Christian ideals. F 

‘““Modern States are more ‘pagan’ than Rome, which had 
gods and ritual, supposed to be useful to the Republic or ® 
Empire. Their aim is power. The religion of their subjects 
but another sanction of national patriotism, which is often b 
an exaltation of the desire for power. 

‘* All this is nothing to the reproach of Christianity, whose 
than two thousand years are but a moment in the secular sp 
of the world. Men are men, with divided duties. The ® 
sacrifice to encounter death which they display so constant 
the uncomplaining, unselfish ardor with which they give the 
selves for their country, right or wrong, have much of the mati 
spirit of essential Christianity.” 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN—A LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE OF THE BEST 


Abbot, Willis J. The Story of Our Army, for 
Young Americans. From Colonial Days to a 
Present Time. Numerous illustrations. Pp. 68 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net. 

One would think that this was actually a 
story of our Army; instead, it deals with the 
crucial periods in American history. What 
we would expect to find in a book with such 
a title would be a description of the make- 
up of the actual armies of the United 
States in the different struggles confront- 
ing the nation; not such a detailed—tho 
none the less enjoyable—account of battles 
and maneuvers as Mr. Abbot offers. 
The book is an entertaining record of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, and of the 
Civil War. By the time the reader reaches 
the Spanish-American War, he is at a loss 
to find out what are the specific ex- 
cellencies or defects of the Army that are 
hinted at here and there. Mr. Abbot is 
in favor of a larger standing army. He 
writes entertainingly and has_ evident 
knowledge of and familiarity with Ameri- 
ean history. His book should find cordial 
readers. Especially in our schools should it 
supplement the dry-as-dust accounts. 

Baker, Etta Anthony. Fairmount’s Quartette. 
Pp. 358. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.30 net. 

For the first time in many years we 
detect a lack of inventiveness on the part 
of Mrs. Baker, all the more to be regretted 
since we have confidence in her narrative 
ability. We would judge that this abate- 
ment is largely due to the fact that the 
Fairmount Quartette are too nice a set of 
girls to wear their welcome out in an end- 
less ‘‘series’’ set. The present volume is 
marked by a conscious attempt for effect 
in each chapter, and even if the incidents 
are not repeated from other volumes, they 
are as reminiscent as to suggest sameness. 
The girls are just as healthy as ever, and 
Fairmount just as jovial. But we would 
suggest to the author, now that her girls 
are more than on the border of romance, to 
turn her talents in other channels of 
fiction. The rareness of ‘‘ Little Women”’ 
is due to the reticence of Miss Alcott, who 
lived before the fashion of these literary 
days. Let Mrs. Baker emulate the creator 
of Jo, Meg, Amy, and Beth. Her Fairmount 
Quartette are no unworthy successors, even 
tho they have been overworked. 

Banks, Helen Ward. The Boys’ Motley; or, The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. 8vo. Pp. 277. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $ net. 

What Miss Banks has done is to follow 
Motley, as she remembers “‘The Dutch 
Republic,” and to give young readers some 
idea of the sturdy struggle for freedom that 
went on in the little country with its dikes 
by the sea. Each chapter is treated as a 
story in itself, and a cast of characters is 
given before each division, as tho it were a 
separate play. But tho simplifying the 
manner of narration, Miss Banks has given 
all the necessary historical detail which is 
connected with the patriotism of the Dutch 
on land and on sea. The color-plates are 
splendidly illustrative. 

Bonstelle, Jesse, and DeForest, Marian (Selected 
an [ttle Women Letters from the House of 


197. Containing facsimiles of original 
letters. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.26 net. 


This book is not primarily intended for 





young readers, but with its title, lovers of 
Miss Alecott—of all ages—will want to 
know about the real March family. What 
there is of charm about the book is due to 
the original sources rather than to the 
way in which the sources are handled. 
The picture of Mr. Alcott is that of a hard 
and difficult saint; there is no humanizing 
value to the portrait. The sketch of Mrs. 
Aleott is softer and nearer the Marmee 
conception; while the quotations from the 
children’s diaries and letters simply whet 
the appetite for more. Mrs. Cheney gave 
us the real spirit in the ‘“‘ Life and Letters.” 
The present authors tried hard to spread a 
false sweetness and light into a household 
where the sweetness and light were real and 
true. 


Braine, Sheila E. Pleasant S 
fan a. with verses. Pp. 16. 


es. A ws 
E. 
utton. 


ew York: 


An expensive little oblong book for little 
readers. The verses are not as good as 
Stevenson’s ‘‘The world is so full of a 
number of things,’”’ but they accompany 
the pictures satisfactorily. The mechani- 
eal novelty of the pictures, however, will 
delight the juvenile eye of four years. 
With tiny fingers, take hold of the bit of 
ribbon that sticks out of each circle, and 
give it a pull. The scenes change, and 
there is much jollity to enjoy, many stories 
to be told. We can’t say much about the 
art part of the illustrations, but there is no 
gainsaying the pleasurable feelings the 
nursery will have over the theatrical change 
of scene. 


Brooks, Noah. The Boy Emigrants. > 381. 
Illustrations by H. J. Dunn. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

This book is nearly fifty years old, yet 
in its sumptuous form of the present it 
comes to us with all the freshness of some- 
thing written for the real love of adventure, 
and with the real understanding of what 
children like and how they like it served. 
Our first impression of this book many 
years ago was that it was the best ‘‘trail”’ 
story we had ever read. To-day, we re- 
read it, and have no cause to change our 
view. Indeed, what with the deluge of 
machine-made tales, we are even more 
confident that here is the true spirit of 
adventure, permanent in its narrative 
shape, because the author has felt his 
material, has dwelt with his characters, 
and through his art has made condition and 
personality live. The long trip of a group 
of boys crossing the continent on their 
gold-hunting expedition does not consist of 
mere incident joined to incident. Mr. 
Brooks touches upon those infinite details 
which go toward making things real, not 
wooden; warm, not unmoving. There is 
excitement, but the stirring situations arise 
naturally, and nothing seems to be foreed. 
This is really a model of how a boy’s book 
should be written. H. J. Dunn has painted 
splendid pictures after the fashion of N. 
C. Wyeth. These likewise bring out the 
poetry, action, and character of the story. 
The end papers alone—of an emigrant train 
—would grip the attention of the young 
reader. 





Brown, Abbie Farwell. Songs of Sixpence. Pp. 
216. 12mo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 net. 

This is a charming collection of poems, 
unfortunately of unequal value, technique, 
and sentiment. But all of them are 
marked by a sweet and imaginative ap- 
proach toward life, and a few of them hint 
that the author, now and then, has slipt 
in some verses which express her own 
grown-up thoughts. A book of verse in- 
evitably is judged by the best examples in 
the volume, and it is therefore unfortunate 
that the very first poem should be such a 
poetic one, so fraught with a quality of old- 
fashioned sentiment. How many of her 
readers would like to see Miss Brown’s 
“narrow city street that clambers with a 
will!’’ Then the curtain is drawn and we 
are given some verses that show how 
sympathetic the author is with. the child 
mind. Sometimes there is a conscious 
straining for quaintness, for novelty. But 
any one who has ever written jingles, or 
simple poems, will understand how tricky 
some meters are, how easy it is to fall into 
the conventional expression. There is a 
little of Stevenson in ‘‘My Day’”’; there’s 
real child fun in ‘‘ The Little Corner Store’’; 
there’s grown-up tenderness in the ‘‘Wee 
Little Song.” In the book there are some 
“Taller Poems” that bring out in diverse 
ways the New England spirit of the author. 
Altogether there is much to commend in 
“Songs of Sixpence.” 


Brown, Abbie Farwell. The Luck 


. Illustrated by Reginald Birch. 


Stone. 
P 219 
The Century Company. $1.25 net. 


ew York: 


This is a bright and interesting little 
story, containing a mystery, a fairy-tale 
element, and the best of endings, with a 
romance thrown in. Sara Crewe was not 
more miserable in the beginning than the 
heroine of this little story; nor was she any 
more imaginative. The little tenement- 
girl in Miss Brown’s book stirs the heart 
of a rich lady who not only plays fairy 
godmother in spirit, but also in actual 
surprizes, and Maggie, teeming over with 
dreams, finds them all turning true— 
especially as they apply to gardens and 
fairy habits. Then follows a long fever, 
and the fairy godmother’s care, and in the 
end, Mr. Graham, the social worker in 
Maggie’s slums, arrives out in the country 
and appropriately falls in love with the 
rich young lady, and Maggie’s future, 
between them, is assured. ‘“‘The Lucky 
Stone”’ ran as a serial in St. Nicholas; there 
is dainty suspense from chapter to chapter 
—just the element children like. 

Dixon, Royal. The Human Side of Plants. Ii- 
lustrated. Pp. 201. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50 net. 

Do you know anything about plants that 
sleep, plants that walk, plants that fish 
and lure? If not, then this new book will 
have a fascination for you. The young 
student of nature will find ‘‘The Human 
Side of Plants” a good handbook for his 
investigations, and when he has read it, 
when he has practically verified the infor- - 
mation therein, he will feel a closer relation 
to plant life. Plants can mimic, can fly, 
ean ride on animals; they can steal, can 
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Once the *” 
Christmas “& 
of Kings— 
Today the 
Christmas of 
Millions 


Time was when a watch was the 
royal gift, crested with jewels and 
requiring a lifetime of careful labor 
to complete a single mechanism. 

What of all her rich possessions 
did Queen Bess handle and consult 
so often as the watch which had been 
Lord Leicester’ s Christmas offering? 

What today does the prince or 
princess of the American home 
make so constant a companion and 
so trusted a guide as a watch? 

What of all things so happily ful- 
fills the Christmas thought, com- 
bining hourly usefulness and beauty 
and sentiment and mystery? 

The old masterpiece valued at so 
many thousands that all but royalty 
were excluded from possession, was 
not worth as much as a timekeeper 
as the Ingersoll Dollar Watch of 
today. 

A watch is still the royal gift, yet 
the giving of a watch, once so rare 
a privilege because of its great cost, 
is yours today for little more than 
the cost of a pocket handkerchief. 

So millions of homes on Christ- 
mas morning will be happier because 
of a great American invention which 
has come to full perfection in the 
newest models of the Ingersoll 
Watch. 

No boy or girl, no man or woman 
can fail to find some welcome use 
for one of the five Ingersoll models. 

Employers often buy them by the 
dozen as gifts to employees, teach- 
ers for each member of their classes. 

Sold by 60,000 dealers in the 
United States. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


























entertain, and exercise. They are builders, 
they can light their own way, they can 
predict the weather, and they can go to 
sleep. They are queer, sly things, these 
plants discust by Royal Dixon, and we 
wonder at the similarity between them 
and us in so ‘many respects. Photographs 
and color-plates are generously distributed 
throughout. 


Drayton, Grace G. The Baby Bears: Their 
Wishing-Rings. Pp. 167. New York: The Century 
Company. $1 net. 

A jolly collection of pictures for very 
young youngsters, telling of the good deeds 
—and in a few instances of the mis- 
chievous acts—of two little bears given 
wishing-rings. The nursery will delight 
in the simple little tales which may be 
amplified to the point of satisfying any 
number of questions as to the whys and 
wherefores. The book is oblong, and there 
are only two lines of text, proper and 
jingly, on an almost blank page opposite 
the full-page drawings, which are done in 
flat wash sepia. Small book-lovers enjoy 
just such a persistent hero and heroine 
as appear on nearly eighty pages of illus- 
trations. A gay cover will greet the re- 
cipient on Christmas morning. 


Ford, Julia Ellsworth. Imagina. Illustrations 
by Arthur Rackham and Lauren Ford. Pp.179. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mrs. Ford has taken a little fellow, whose 
mother is a mystery to him, whose father 
is a fleeting reality, and whose nurse is 
an ever-threatening actuality, and has 
made him build his dreams, and explore his 
large home for himself. His fairy girl 
materializes after a fashion, and he finds a 
picture of his mother hidden away in a 
forbidden room in the house, and tho the 
incidents are disjointed, we can see where 
Mrs. Ford wished to win our sympathy. 
The text is interspersed here and there 
with rather mediocre and _ ungraceful 
verses contributed to the volume by 
various poets. Arthur Rackham has done 
two excellent color-pages for the book in 
comparison with which the pen drawings of 
another artist appear rather cheap. But 
we can say for the latter that they have 
certain freedom of design. 


French, Allen. The Runaway. Pp. 368. Illus- 
trated by C. M. Relyea. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.25 net. 

Mr. French began with a stirring story, 
and for many pages we thought we had 
found a real mystery plot. But when the 
young villain had placed upon his shoulders 
every contemptible attitude a boy could 
have; when the wronged character ran the 
gamut of suspicion, seemingly losing his 
memory, yet showing by every move that 
he was wiser than the country folk of New 
England would believe; when we found 
every one curiously regarding the mystery, 
yet seemingly inert in the solution of it, we 
felt then that Mr. French would fail in 
having the real goods. And he did fail, 
as soon as the personification of the mys- 
tery appeared on the scene. Unjustly 
suspected, the silent boy turns out to be a 
victim of circumstances, and incidentally 
brother to a crook. This crook in every 
way tries to hoodwink the people who have 
been kindest to the brother. The story 
ends inanely, with just meting out of 
reward and punishment, and reformation 
purifies the life point of view of all those 
who have erred. Mr. French has written 
better books, notably ‘‘The Junior Cup” 
and that excellent ‘“‘Sir Marrok.’’ The 
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A Welcome 
Gift to All 


The everyday usefulness of a 
fountain pen makes it a most 
desirable Christmas gift for 
a man, woman or child. 












+ Self-Filling 
© Fentain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


is doubly appreciated because it 
fills and cleans itself in 4 seconds, 
It is the original and recognized 
leader of all self-fillers. 


Beautiful gold-banded, engraved, 
filigree or full-mounted silver and 
gold gift pens in elegant gift 
boxes. Exchangeable after 
Christmas if point doesn’t suit. 
Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 
Draggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
$2.50, 0 5 


3.50, 
$4. “00, ‘$5. 00 and up. Write 
for catalogue. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
280 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


\ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
33-35 W. 42nd St. 36 So. State St, 
BOSTON DENVER = 
59 Temple Place 700-728 E & C Bldg. = 
SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG,CAN. 
579 Market St. 346 Donald St. 
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present narrative, while it grips the atten- 
tion, is too long drawn out. We like 
Relyea’s illustrations. 


Fuller, Eunice.. The Book of Friendly Giants. 
Illustrated by Pamela Colman Smith. Pp. 327. New 
York: The Century Company. $2 net. 

All our lives we have been brought up in 
the belief that giants were ungovernable 
beings who roared and ate folk alive, and 
tore up California redwood trees—or trees 
just as large—in their rage. But here isa 
defense of giants. We come to find that 
they are good beings—some of them— 
careful not to tread on cities if they can . 
avoid so doing, gentle in their promises, 
and considerate in their rewards. This 
book of giant fairy-tales comprises legends 
from many lands—each tale exploiting the 
virtue of a giant. Imagine one of these 
heroes taking a poor little fellow on a trip 
to Central Park, imagine another giving 
to an ambitious lad a loaf of bread that 
turns into gold by simply biting aipon it 
without destroying its size and shape. 
Young readers should welcome this en- 
tertaining volume; after going through it, 
they will modify their opinions of giants. 
Particularly decorative and agreeable are 
the illustrations. 











The most practical interior finish we have 

ever used on walls and ceilings. We imagine 

s = show an ae of arg a 
To in L—R. J. Reyno! 

Co. (Maken of Prince Albert). 





How to lower your 
manufacturing expenses 


In one big mill it was discovered that the cost of production 
was 20% lower—during daylight hours—than when artificial light 
had to be used. All efficiency engineers testify that more day- 
light means more dividends. And they say that most plants 
only get from 1/500 to 1/1000 of the strength of pure daylight. 


If your plant is one of these ‘‘dark’’ ones, you can actually 
increase the daylight 19% to 36%, by covering walls and ceil- 
ings with Rice’s Gloss Mill White. Employees will work bet- 
ter, because they can see better. There will be less spoilage. 
Accidents will be lessened. Electric lighting bills will be cut. 
Over 3000 big firms now use this interior finish, and will 
verify these statements. 


RICE'S © 


GLOSS 


Gilbert, Ariadne. More Than Conquerors. 
Illustrated. Pp. 423. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.25 net. 

An excellent and invigorating collection 
of biographies, cordially recommended for 
home‘and school use. The title might lead 
one to believe that the author would rub 
in the moral example of her subjects, 
instead of which we find after a little 
reading that she attempts to make each 
person selected live before us in the midst 
of his or her human interests and foibles. 
A most graphic picture is given of Scott, 
and such treatment as is here practised is 
sure to make the young reader want to 
know more about the Wizard of the North. 
A most lovable portrait is that of Thack- 
eray, and the same may be said. of the 
picture of Phillips Brooks. The author 
displays in this little book a sympathetic 
touch, and we like the way she herself 
has read biography. In her fourteen 
sketches, in their selection reminding one 
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! ANSCO 


answers most Christmas prob- 
lems. Nearly everybody wants 
a camera. Give him or her 
more than “a camera”—give 
an Ansco, the amateur camera 
of professional quality. At 
$2.00 to $55.00, there is an 
Ansco to suit every purse, 
person or purpose, 


Loaded with Ansco film there 
is nO question about results. 
Printed on prize-winning 
Cyko paper, the pictures will 
be crisp, clear and sharp. 
The Ansco Dealer in your town 
has now on display the many 
Ansco models, and he will be 


glad to demonstrate them to you. 
Write to us for Holiday booklet. 
























ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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to wear six months without fad- 
ing, cracking or ripping, or 


New Shirts Free 
Made of fine percale shirting, 
assorted narrow stripe patterns, 
black, blue and purple, two of each color, cut in 
the popular coat style, cuff attached, hand laundered, 
sizes 14 to 17. Sent post paid on receipt of $5.00, 
Order today, stating size. 


GOODELL & CO., Room 309—136 E. 34th St., New York 


By John Foster Fraser 


The only story covering every phase of 
everything connected with the great Canal, 
from an Englishman’s point of view. Beau- 
tifully and profusely illustrated. 

Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 met; by mail, 
$1.85. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 
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ciates, we have little confidence in or ad- 
miration for our hero, even tho he is not a 
sneak, and takes whatever medicine is ip 
store for him like a man. Not the least 
interesting character in the book is a young 
teacher whose experiences are artistically 
and unobtrusively traced. Mr. Griswold, 
we hope, will be heard from again. 


Haines, Donal H. The Last Invasion. 8vo, pp, 
340. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

A play was written last year, and ac 
cepted for presentation, reflecting the 
world-struggle which is taking place on the 
Continent. When the conflict broke forth 
the play was put upon the shelf. Many 
years ago, when England was disturbed by 
the thought that Germany might invade 
her country, a play was written called 
“An Englishman’s Home,’ the chief 
point in the play being England’s unpre 
paredness to defend the home from 
invasion. Now comes a book in the realm 
of juvenile literature which predicts the 
invasion of the United States by a Blue 
Army, closely akin in get-up to the Prussian 
soldier, and our unpreparedness in the 
beginning to cope with the concerted 
attack of two armies, one secretly landed in 
the South, the other in the North. Two 
boys find themselves the center of the 
turmoil, and they have many adventures 
in an automobile and in an air-ship. The 
story is clever in its tactics, and shows that 
the author has given himself over at odd 
times to the wild idea that a day might 
actually arrive when some foreign Power 
would throw the Monroe Doctrine to the 
winds and make us stand upon our national 
strength and defenses. Many a young 
reader will be excited by the story. 


Harris, Joel Chandler. 


Uncle Remus and His 
Friends, Lockett 


With an introduction by Myrta 

Avary. [Illustrations from photographs. Visitor's 
Edition. 12mo, pp. 357. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net. 

The publishers are issuing what they 
eall the ‘‘Visitor’s Editions” of famous 
books, and on looking through the well- 
known volume at hand we understand ex- 
actly their aim—to familiarize the public 
with the actual scenes of the author’s life 
or writings. For instance, views of Mr. 
Harris’s home in Atlanta are given, as well 
as glimpses of Snap Bean Farm. An ap- 
preciative introduction is written for the 
book, which ably depicts the human kind- 
liness of the creator of Uncle Remus. Many 
little sidelights are thrown on his workaday 
life, and the relations he had with his neigh- 
bors, black and white. Then there is a 
short account of the Uncle Remus Memorial 
Association, with mention of what it 
has accomplished toward establishing for- 
ever the name of Mr. Harris in Atlanta. 
Then we come to the Uncle Remus stories 
themselves, and we say, as we have always 
said, that the creation of this folk-lore— 
even tho we should write the re-creation— 
is the greatest monument that Mr. Harris 
could have; for it represents him as being 
one of the most significant contributors 
to American literature we have had. His 
only handicap is the difficulty in mastering 
the dialect, which, when it is mastered, is 
inimitable. 

MeSpadden, J. Walker. Stories from Wagner. 
Illustrations by H. Heindrich and F. Lecke. 8vo, pp- 
282. New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. $1.50 net. 

A new edition of a very estimable telling 
of the stories from Wagner. In Mr. Me 
Spadden’s introduction he presents suf- 
ficient biographical data to place the 
different Wagnerian operas, and then in- 
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dicates the many sources from which the 
plots were taken. Those who have the 
opportunity of hearing the operas will find 
this book better than a spiritless libretto, 

and children will find in the stories what 
their imagination craves. All the more 
whetted will juvenile interest be by the 
eolor-plates plentifully sprinkled through- 
out the book. As for the format, the pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on the 
handsome cover design and the excellent 
typography. 


Ogden, H. A. Boy’s Book “ Famous Regiments. 
With the wo of H. A. Hitchcock. Illustra- 
tions by H. A. Ogden. Fg pp. 260. New York: 
McBride, Nest & Co. $1.50 net. 


There is not a boy who will fail to find 
something to interest him in the historical 
accounts of famous regiments that have 
helped to make history. Boys will read 
about companies that have persisted 
through the ages, and whose reputation is 
sustained by soldiers to-day just as brave 
as their ancestors of several centuries 
before them. Every nation has its heroes, 
celebrated in legend, poem, and story. 
These heroes were members of regiments 
who have shared either in the same glory 
or have had the glory of their soldiers put 
upon them. Whether British Brigades, 
French Mousquetaires, or Revolutionary 
Minute Men; whether grenadiers, hussars, 
infantry, or cavalry,—England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, and Swe- 
den have the same story to tell of regimen- 
tal bravery and individual honor. There 
is a chapter calling attention to the regi- 
ments of Europe now active in the Great 
War of 1914. 


Gleott, Frances Jenkins. Good Stories for Great 
Holidays. Arranged for story-telling and reading aloud, 
and for the children’s own reading. Square crown 8vo, 
pp.461. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 


To judge by the subject-index of this 
sumptuous volume, stout in variety, Miss 
Olcott has taken care of all sorts of virtues 
and all sorts of interests. To judge by the 
actual contents, she has shown a judicious 
method in her selections, planning her work 
primarily for the story-teller who, on occa- 
sions, is most anxious for suggestive mate- 
rial. Due to copyright restrictions, we 
imagine that much Miss Olcott would have 
liked to use was denied her editorial grasp; 
her reference lists, therefore, supplement 
what she has gathered. The variety ex- 
tends down the ages, and even the Vener- 
able Bede, William Caxton, the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, and Ovid are represented in the 
Index of Authors. We should regard the 
book more a reference volume than one 
primarily suited to children who want to 
read a story, tho there are good stories to 
read. This book will do for many what 
“Holy-Days and Holidays’’ has done for 
the grown-up in the library; it affords 
much material ready at hand for the 
teacher, the librarian, and the mother 
either too busy to look elsewhere or too 
ignorant of sources to look anywhere. The 
cover design will assuredly catch the eye. 


O'Neill, Bose. The Kewpie Kutouts. Illustrated 
in colors. PE oe New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.25 net, 


Rose O’Neill is not a believer in simpli- 


fied words; she is just as willing to speak of* 


“Fate’s stern sublimity” in order to get a 
rime for ‘‘ equanimity ”’ as Mother Goose was 
to make “‘ Jack jump over the candlestick” 
—a foolish thing for a sensible boy to do 
—in order to rime with “quick.’’ We do 
hot gainsay the popularity of the Kewpies, 
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Surprise Her With 
This Practical Gift 
For the Home 


When you’ve trimmed the tree 
and filled the stockings, and good 
old St. Nick is about due by the 
chimney route, why not play 
Santa Claus yourself to your 
tired wife? Get this wonderful 
little vacuum cleaner and roll it 
into the room. Your wife will 
be delighted, for no other gift 
can ease her home duties like a 


Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Be sure she gets this new No. 11 
Western Electric Cleaner—the cleaner 
NOT built like a broom. Guaranteed 
by the world’s largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. Dust bag 
rests on a light, rigid frame which 
makes handling easy and allows 
cleaner to be hung away on a 
closet hook. Price $32.50, in- 
cluding extension nozzle for 
cleaning under furniture. 























Write for details of this 

machine and the name of 

our nearest agent. Ask 
for Booklet No. 13-D 
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Happiness Here Below @2245,:°,44:0| | FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS 


int of view My memory system, easily mastered, téaches—not bridge 
that #f pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe’s | —but how to remember the cards and keep track of the 


“ Littie Stupres in Secr-HEALING.” $1.10 pes yaw. ees eet Saree to Seceme experts. Price, fifty 
W. GNALLS MPANY cents. one’ u est. 
from FUNK. & WA: co o Mow Terk. J. E. SPRINGER, P. O. Box 388, San Francisco. 





Xmas Presents That Please 


Leather Goods of Worth at what they 
are worth. Sold direct to you and guar- 
anteed to please. We pay all charges. 


Send for our large illustrated catalog. 
It’s free. 


Austin’s Shops, 38 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y. 








for Rose O’Neill has made a fortune out of 
her idea, any more than we gainsay the 
popularity of the Brownies. Billikens arg 
not in their class. They are likely to reign 
forever, even tho we can’t buy celluloid 
Kewpies any more, inasmuch as they are 
made in Germany! 


Robinson, Gordon. Old-Time Nursery Rhyme, 
Illustrated by Robinson. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
&Co. $1.25. 

This is a Nister book that would hay 
been better if the supercalendered paper had 
been used. The line drawings, on rough 
paper, lose their freedom and _ lightness, 
The illustrator, however, displays a certain 
deftness in the use of simple idea and ling 
that will immediately commend itself to 
the young child. There are few artists who 
have grasped this fact of simplicity. The 
whole secret of success in the picturing ofa 
book for young folk is the strict adherence 
to minimum of detail. Which does not 
mean that the artist has to be literal to the 
point of unimaginativeness. The masters 
of line are Caldecot and Charles Robinson, 
We have seen better work from the pen of 
the present Mr. Robinson, but nevertheless 
““Old-Time Nursery Rhymes”’ will please, 
The cover design is fashioned after the old- 
time picture-book style—a design such as 
one used to embroider on splashers, when 
those were the rage. 


Sherman, Clifford Leon. The Dot Book. Bos 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1 net. 

This is an ingenious invention with a 
pleasant surprize on every page. If most 
people are like the present reviewer, they 
will relish any good fun like that contained 
in “‘The Dot Book.” Take a soft pencil, 
turn to any page, connect all the numbers 
in their regular order, beginning with one, 
and you shall see what you will see. You 
would say, ‘‘What a clever person I am,” 
if you did not thoroughly realize that the 
cleverness is all Mr. Sherman’s. For a 
party, for a rainy day, for any spare time, 
“The Dot Book”’ is a treasure. 


Tomlinson, Everett T. Scouting with Danie 
Boone. Illustrated by Norman Rockwell. Pp. 303. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Mr. Tomlinson has given us a bit of 
fiction with a smattering of historical and 
biographical truth. There is more scouting 
than there is Daniel Boone, and tho we 
gain an idea of the intrepidity of the back- 
woodsman, the chief center of interest is 
in the young hero who wins Boone’s con- 
fidence and really out-Boones Boone. We 
are told that this is the first of a new series; 
if so, we would ask Mr. Tomlinson to show 
less haste than he has here. For of the 
many volumes he has written for this year’s 
trade, there is not one that exhibits any 
feeling for style or any care in the plotting. 
We used to wonder at the graphic visualiz 
ing of this author in the many historical 
stories he has written, but in ‘‘Scouting 
with Daniel Boone,” tho every now and 
then he indicates that he knows whereof he 
speaks, he has relied too much on the fact 
that Indians existed in those days and did 
sealping and skulking; he has peppered his 
text with hairbreadth escapes and secret 
missions, until we wonder how history 
could ever have praised Boone and let such 
a hero go unrewarded. This is biography 
fictionized. 

Withington, Paul. The Book of Athletics. 
8vo, pp. 512. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 

Let those who are interested in athletics 
get hold of this book to read the various 
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opinions of experts. The editor, who is a 
Harvard man of many activities, has a 
word or two to say on the essentials of an 
athlete, giving encouragement to those not 
of the athletic physique; and he also em- 
phasizes his opinions regarding the value 
of competition in sport. Then each of his 
corps of assistants, a champion in his par- 
ticular field, writes technically on his sub- 
ject. In this way, the reader learns much 
regarding each individual move in foot- 
ball and baseball, and is carried through the 
intricate demands of the track, the field, 
and through the training which the cham- 
pion on the water has to go through. 
Graphic illustrations aye supplied, showing 
the essential Titanic interest in each sport, 
and when it comes to wrestling a sort of 
moving picture of how the thing is done is 
supplied. We remember but one book as 
full of what the athletic reader wants to 
know, and that was Walter Camp’s fas- 
inating account of football, issued some 
years ago. This manual, which was first 
published in 1895, has been so enlarged as 
to be almost a new book. 


AN ADDITIONAL LIST OF THIRTY 


Altsheler, Joseph A. The Guns of Bull Run, 
Pp. 348. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.30 net. 

A typical story of adventure written from the 
Southern standpoint, the hero going through all 
the incidents leading up to Bull Run. There is 
much accurate detail about the launching of the 
Confederacy, and the reader is introduced to 
many of the Southern generals, especially Beaure- 
gard and Stonewall Jackson. Mr. Altsheler seems 
to have started out on a Civil War series. 


Andersen, Hans. Fairy Tales and Wonder 
Stories. With more than one hundred illustrations by 
louis Rhead. Introduction by W. D. Howells. Pp. 
443. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

A very rich volume, with pen-and-ink drawings 
in wood-cut style. Mr. Rhead, in years previous, 
has illustrated “* Gulliver,’’ ‘‘ Tom Brown,”’ “* Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and “‘ Robin Hood,”’ and in all 
of his work he has shown imaginative sympathy. 
Mr. Howells, inclincd to be sentimentally appre- 
ciative, gives the, Tales this recommendation: “I 
suppose there never were stories with so little 
harm in them, so much good.” The format of 
this book is attractive. 


Andersen, Hans. Fairy Tales. [Illustrated by 
Dugald Stewart Walker. Pp. 268. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

The drawings in this edition are very distinc- 
tive, tho sometimes the color-plates are such a 
riot of detail as to detract from the ideas. Mr. 
Walker explains some of his drawings in a fantas- 
tical manner which is not as fantastical or as 
agreeable as the pictures themselves. His work 
needs no explanation. The publishers hail him 
as an equal of Rackham. 


Arabian Nights. [Illustrated by Milo Winter. 
8vo, pp. 298. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. $1.35 net. 

The pictures are broad in color, and display a 
certain grotesque humor. The text lias been pre- 
pared by one who believes in foot-notes for the 
explanation of certain Arabian terms, and the 
introduction gives an historical setting for the 
“Entertainments.” 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. The Brother of a Hero. 
Illustrated by Charles M. Relyea. Pp. 302. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

There is no telling what boy literature would 
do without Mr. Barbour. The present story 
Narrates how a younger brother, more studious 
than his famous elder brother, is gradually dis- 
Covered by the ‘‘coach’’ and trained to become a 
hero in his own name. Football is the dominant 
theme, 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. Left End Edwards. 
Pp. 365. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 


The twelfth in a series called ‘“‘The Football 
Eleven.”” How Mr. Barbour can attack each book 
with refreshened vigor, and describe football over 
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are made for little libraries that are bound 
to grow. You will find them adapted to 
the books d pow have and are getting this 
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with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good 
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creds of books in your own collection, 
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As right as a full jeweled watch. 


Vest 
Pocket 
KODAK 


fitted with 


Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens f.8. 


$1 


vest pocket camera that will 
really go in the vest pocket— 
easily. A lens that gives micro- 
scopic definition and -has speed 
to spare, a ball bearing shutter 
accurately, without jerk or jar. 





Actual Size. 


that works silently, 


Ask your dealer, with Christmas in mind. 
Sold also in combination with a dainty satin finish 
leather case and silk container at thirteen dollars. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City. 


My Beauty Exercises 


will make you look Younger 
. and More Beautiful than all 
the external treatments 

you might use for a life- 
time. No massage, elec- 
tricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, 
filling or surgery —Just 
Nature’s Way. 
Let me teach you how to 
exercise yourfacial muscles so 
that youcan make yourcomplex- 
ion clear and beautiful (through invigorated circula- 
tion), lift sagging muscles, obliterating resultant 
wrinkles, and fillin hollows in face and neck. 

Double chins disappear quickly, leaving the flesh 
firm. Results come soon and are permanent. No 
one too young or too old to benefit. 

My Beauty Exercises are ey one mp by special 
work to make the figure more shapely and youthful; 
instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, hands, nails, and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial Exer- 
cise will freshen your face wonderfully. 

Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty 
catare. Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions— 


crea " KATHRYN MURRAY 


Dept. 312, 209 State Street, Chicago 
The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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and over again as tho it were a new game, ig g 
marvel to the reviewer who has to read his books 
In the present story the great game is glorified 
and all the little ills that beset it are overcoms 
in victory at the end. Boy foibles are wa 
depicted, and friendships and misunderstanding 
dealt with understandingly. 


Beard, Patten. The Jolly Book of Boxcrafi, 
Pp. 188. ’New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net, 


Let a child grasp the idea contained in this 
book, and an empty cardboard box, whatever its 
shape, will not be safe. Especially prized is q 
shoe-box, out of which everything can be mage 
according to the ingenious inventor of ‘box. 
craft.” Garages, house-boats, automobiles 
theaters, railroad carriages and stations, besides 
every kind of a building, can be shaped with deft 
fingers under the guidance of Miss Beard. Ip 
giving her credits in an author’s note, she dog 
not fail to mention the help accorded her by 4 
number of juvenile playfellows. 


Book of Battles, The iti 


Pp. 410. Boston; 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 


There is no disguising the fact that our chief 
interest these days is centered on war. This 
interest has invaded the realm of children’s 
literature, and ‘‘The Boys’ Book of Battles,” 
therefore, is timely, even tho it deals with Mare 
thon, Thermopyle, Trafalgar, and Waterloo, 
rather than with recent struggles in Belgium 
This anthology contains some stirring matter in 
it, and boys will read it eagerly. The illustrations 
are excellent. 


Camp, Walter. 


Captain Danny. Pp. 303. New 
York: 


D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

The cover design glorifies baseball; so does the 
story. But incidentally the plot traces the 
struggle which exists between a professional coach 


and the captain of a ‘“‘Prep’’ nine. The latter 
wins out, and so does his team. 
Chisholm, Louey. In Fairyland: Tales Told 


Again, With pictures by Katharine Cameron. Pp, 
211. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

The pictures are gaudy in color and heavy in 
imagination, even tho after a literal fashion they 
illustrate the text. The stories are mildly told, 
and modified to soothe the nerves! 


Cave, Edward. The Boy’s Cam 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & 

This is a guide-book based upon the annual en- 
campment of a Boy Scout troop. Herein you 
will find all about camp-grounds, tents and tent- 
ing, camp discipline, and, what is very important, 
cooking. In fact, this little book, written by one 
intimately connected with the Boy Scout move 
ment, should save the novice much preliminary 
trouble. 


ms Book. Pp. 194. 


Clark, Janet MacDonald. Legends of King 
Arthur and His Knights. Illustrated by W. H. Mar 
getson, R.I. Pp.307. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 
$2.50. 


This is a Nister book, and it was manufactured 
in Bavaria before the war. It is artistically 
printed on glazed paper, with rich gold edges. 
The text is simply written and contains all the 
romantic glow of the Tennyson poems. The pic 
tures are well in accord with the drama of the 
legends. 


Clay, Oliver. The Treasure Finders. 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 

A series of biographical sketches, narrating how 
the adventurers of four countries sought a new 
land. The book is sympathetically treated by oné 
who has evidently read history with understand 
ing. As the foreword states: ‘History is not @ 
dry study; it is full of action, and this action & 
what makes a story.’’ Ten explorers, from thé 
vikings to Henry Hudson, are the heroes of this 
compact volume. This is only one of a content 
plated series. 


Pp. 266. 


Coussens, Penrhyn W. The Diamond Story 
Book. Illustrated by Ethel Green. Pp. 418. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Coussens is likewise the compiler of al 
excellent volume entitled ‘‘A Child’s Book of 
Stories.” In the above volume he goes afield for 
his data, culling from all countries, and bringing 
folk-lore within the compass of his needs. All the 
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nations now at war are brought peacefully under 
a table of sources, and among the best story- 
ies we find mentioned Madame d’Aulnoy, 
Dickens, Mrs. Ewing. The contents are varied and 
rich, but the style of the original has been changed 
to satisfy juvenile needs. 


Crozier, Gladys Beattie. Children’s Indoor 
. Children’s Outdoor Games. E. N. Dutton 
& Co. 


*$. 50 net each. 

Most of the suggestions contained in these small 
manuals have found their way into English pa- 
pers, and so have some practical appeal. While 
parents will welcome “Quiet Games for a Tea- 
Party,’’ we are doubtful whether tea-parties could 
be appropriately brought within the scope of the 
Boy Scout movement, as the author suggests. If 
you have never run a garden obstacle race, you 
will find full directions how to prepare yourself in 
the “outdoor’’ volume. Altogether, the author 
offers you much fun in small space. 


Curtis, Alice Turner. 
chusetts Colony. Pp. 
Publishing Co. $.80 net. 


The publishers promise that this story will in- 
terest girls from seven to eleven. The characters 
in it figured last year in ‘A Little Maid of Prov- 
ince Town,”’ and the introduction tells what to 
expect in this new volume. It is, of course, a 
Revolutionary tale, and the little heroine has great 
adventures with the Indians, with the English, 
and among her friends. 


A Little Maid of Massa- 
226. Philadelphia: Penn 


Eaton, Walter P. 
Mountains, Pp. 301. 
$i net. 


Boy Scouts in the White 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 


The third in a series by the well-known dramatic 
critic. We are introduced to the same healthy 
set of heroes as heretofore described in various 
adventures, and we go with them through a White 
Mountain hike, the incidents showing how far 
Mr. Eaton understands the boy demand for excite- 
ment rather than character. In Peanut, however, 
we come very near meeting a real personality. 


Fitzhugh, Percy K. In the Path of LaSalle; or, 
Boy Scouts -. he Mississippi. 12mo, pp. 374. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $1.25. 

This author, in previous volumes, has taken 
his young readers to Panama and down Lake 
Champlain. The hero, carried from home acci- 
dentally, joins the Geological Survey, and has 
many adventures during the time he studies how 
to conquer unruly waterways. How he -finally 
meets his friends makes a happy conclusion to a 
book cram full of incident. 


Grahame, Kenneth. Bag Golden Age. With 
color illustrations by R. J. E. Moony. Pp. 252. New 
York: John Lane. net. 


A rich and sumptuous cover introduces us to a 
dassic which grown-ups like to read. There 
are wide margins to this edition, and plenty of 
white space. We only wish we liked the decora- 
tive color-plates as much as we relish the text. 


Kunos, Dr. Ignacz. Forty-four Turkish Fairy 
Tales, Illustrations by Willy pater. Pp. 364, New 
York: T. Y. Crowell Co. $3 net. 

The »uthor culled these stories from the tellers, 
not from books. As there are the Arabian Nights, 
with emphasis upon the nights, he claims for the 
Turkish fairy-tales that they are the stories of 
the Thousand and One Days, with emphasis on 
the days. Librarians will welcome such richness, 
and will adapt it to younger hearers than the book 
appeals to. It is a rich volume, with delicate 
decorations by Mr. Pogény. The typography is 
father confusing, due in large measure to the an- 
toying sharpness of the punctuation. Printed in 
England, we fear this volume appears at an inop- 
bortune moment, even tho fairy-tales are fairy- 
tales despite wars. 


g, Andrew. The Olive Fairy Book. The Red 
bent of ar ga New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


These are reprints, and tho they are as rich as 
ever in format, with no curtailment of the contents, 
they are moderate in price as compared with the 
Price at the time of their first publication. It is 
sitange not to have a new Lang book this season. 
But he left behind him an ample series of rainbow 
books to be remembered by. 
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UNEQUALLED! 


The new Ohio model, in beauty and novel 
features, easily leads the electric-car field 





















Helical-gear or worm-gear drive, as you prefer. 

Beautifully-arched fenders, beaten by hand from one piece 
of aluminum. 

And here’s another Ohio step in advance. Just the touch 
of a short lever enables you to raise or lower the windows to 
any position desired, insuring proper ventilation. 

Refined body-lines, made possible by hammered aluminum 
construction throughout; specially-designed interior upholstery. 

And of course, the unmatchable exclusive Ohio operating 
combination of double drive, magnetic brake and magnetic 
control, 


Literature on request. 





The Ohio Electric Car Co., 1531 W. Bancroft St., 
Gibson Electrics, Ltd., Ontario Distributors, 


Ohio Electric Magnetic Control 
—Simple as Turning a Door-knob 


OHIO 


THE ENVIED 


ELECTRIC 


Toledo. 


Toronto, Canada 











A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book 


Save 30% and buy from the 
urer who origi d the idea of sell- 
lag Sectional Bookcases direct from Factory to User. 


“The Universal” 




























SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Our Universal Style here pictured, combines a pleasing, enduring 
design with latest practical improvements in construction. It is beau- 
tifully finished in SOLID OAK, has non-binding, disappearing 
glass S, and costs but $7.75 per section; top and base $1.25 each. 
Other styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. Lundstrom 
Sectional Bookcases have been made for fifteen years and are 
endorsed ** The Best" by over 70,000 users. On orders 
for $10.00 or over, we pay the freight; freight 
eonetiess -- extreme ba nag Hl re. 
te for Catalog No. 2 












‘This Combinatiorr 
‘op, arid 


3 Sections, glassdoors, 
nian Coola Oak) t Oak) ‘= 75 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Mental Oikos QN aPPRovaL ~ /— 


y Viste Gullding New You Gi 
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The Peerless 
@rient 


FOUND ITS MOST GLORIOUS 
se ah | EXPRESSION IN THE WON- 
eet: ~~ | DROUS BEAUTY OF THE AN- 
Y ~~ | CIENT ORIENTAL MASTER- 
R ote \Y m4 PIECE. 

a. } “| Today amid these same artistic sur- 
x y baie Acs > roundings quantities of rugs of inferior 
: : ~*S] quality are being turned out under most 
disagreeable conditions. 

















Whittall Bugs 


are manufactured in practical American 
mills under splendid sanitary conditions. 
They reproduce perfectly every desirable 
feature of the priceless antique—its fas- 
cinating color and design, its beautiful 
texture, its durability at its best—but the 
conditions of manufacture and the reli- 
ability of the product are far removed 
from Onental methods. 


Whittall Quality is Standard, 
W hittall Price is Standard, 
Whittall Products are Ab- 
solutely Clean. 
“Oniental Art in Whittall Rugs” shows 
in illustration and text just how closely 


the domestic product conforms to On- 
ental tradition. 





















M.J-WHITTALL 


WOR ns PEE * MASS. 
ESTABLISHED ° 1880 





















Send $1.00 for this—today. You need it for 
your Christmas shipping. Gives the parcel 


post rate—for any weight package—into any zone—in an instant. A 
necessity in every home, office and factory. Don’t pay excessive express 
rates. Use the parcel post. This instrument saves all bother with cum- 
bersome tables of figures and over-busy governmentemployes. Saves over-paid post- 
age. Saves time. Saves guesswork. Saves delays. All necessary information 
handsomely etched in the brass case. Extreme length four inches. Now—at your 
dealer’s—or from The Stewart Mfg. Co., 322 Wells Street, Chicago— makers of the 











Stewart Parcel Post Rate Indicator 

















Lowe, Orton. Literature for Cunaien. Pp. 293, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $.90. 

The author seeks to set the boy on the right 
track as to what is real literature. Having discug 
the value of literature in the elementary schools, 
and having accentuated the advantages of learn. 
ing lyric poetry, a large part of his book is devoted 
to graded selections for memory work. Part Ij 
deals with “‘Sources of Standard Prose for Chi. 
dren,’’ and he concludes his survey by appending 
a very useful bibliography, which calls attention 
to various editions. The arrangement of the book 
might have shown better unity. But it is to be 
recommended. 


Mabie, Hamilton Wright. Myths Every pre 
Should Know. Illustrated and decorated by M 
Hamilton Frye. Pp. 224. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.00 net. 

A very sumptuous reprint from the Every Child 
Shall Know Series. Hawthorne, Kingsley, ang 
Church are a few of the sources drawn from. The 
type is clear and the margins of the page generous, 


Molesworth, Mrs, The Cuckoo Clock. Pp. 283, 
Tilustrations by Maria L. Kirk. Philadelphia: J. B, 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

The Kirk color-plates are too literal to add 
anything to the quaintness of an already famou 
book. Here is a story any child would relish, and 
we welcome the new edition to a series which we 
are glad the Lippincotts are issuing. It would 
seem, according to this series of commendable re 
prints, that the ‘‘ Stories All Children Love" ar 
stories written over two generations ago. Is this 
a silent, but well-merited slap at the overflow of 
books to-day? 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Eskimaq Twins, 
Pp. 193. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 

Illustrated by the author in very agreeable 
fashion, this latest volume is akin to three other 
“‘twin’’ books. They all purport to tell a gentle 
story, sprinkled over with a good coating of man- 
ners and habits. The style is simple. 


Robertson, T. Brailsford. The Universe and 
the Mayonnaise. [Illustrated by K. Clausen. Pp, 
125. New York: John Lane Co. $1 net. 

Starting out to tell an odd story, the author 
fixes the attention of his juvenile reader upon cer- 
tain phenomena of nature that are of interest, and 
discusses them. In this way, simple talks on the 
heavens and the earth, on evolution and other sci- 
entific matters, are given. We remember a usefil 
little book when we were young called ‘‘ The Earth 
We Live On,” which aimed to do something of the 
same sort, and we remember the manner of ex- 
plaining, even through this space of years. This 
book is more popular, but there is much the same 
kind of information in it. There are some clever 
thumb-nail sketches, but the color pages are 
mediocre. 


Steedman, Amy. Legends and Stories f = 
Illustrated by Katharine Cameron. Pp. 188 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The illustrations are pale in color and badly 
drawn, but a sweetness pervades the text, a simple 
spirituality that will appeal to imaginative chil 
dren—all the more appealing when they havea 
tinge of sacred history about them. Moralists 
should find good material here for the story hour. 


Sipnt, Capt. C. H. Black Tales for White 
C mn. . 200. Illustrated by John Hargrave, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

A publisher’s note explains that most of these 
stories have been translated and arranged by 
Captain and Mrs. Stigand, the former an inte 
preter in Swahili. The stories are fable in chat 
acter, and some of them contain as direct a moral 
as Hsop. But the brutal element in them will not 
please the anxious parent. Our criticism is that 
they are generally of more interest to the student 
of folk-lore than to the child who should be kept 
at Andersen and Grimm until the countless tre 
sures of these two are exhausted. The narrative 
style in these African tales is strictly in accord 
with the fable tradition. 


Taggart, Marion Ames. Beth’s Wonder-Winte. 
Pp. 349. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. $1.25 net 


It is about time we came to the end of the Si 
Girl Series, for while the new book is full of 
the Taggart spirit—which means sweetness and 
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heatlhy spirit—we would like to see this excellent 
writer doing more careful work and more dis- 
tinctive plotting. We like the sequel for children, 


‘put the infinite repetition is deadening. There is 


one excellence, however, about Miss Taggart’s 
pooks, and that is that each year her @haracters 
actually grow older. 


Tomlinson, Paul G. The Land of the Caribou. 
Pp. 275. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 
The adventures of four classmen on a cruise to 
Labrador. The author is a relative of the popu- 
lar Everett T. Tomlinson. How this book came 
to be written is told in the author’s preface. “A 
few years ago,”’ he says in part, “‘a yawl was pur- 
chased by Princeton men as a gift to Dr. Grenfell, 
the well-known medical missionary. A crew was 
selected to sail the boat from New York to Lab- 
rador, and present it to him for use in his work. 
This crew was made up of undergraduates, and 
the author was fortunate enough to be one of 
those who were chosen.”” The book is full of 
hunting adventures, especially stalking the great 
caribou. 


milinson, Everett T. Captain Dan Richards. 
Pp. 300. Philadelphia: The Griffith & Rowland 
Press. 

A typical college story. Dr. Tomlinson sees 
the boy’s problems through his own eyes, and, 
tho given usually to writing historical narratives, 
this book, if a word in the prefatory note suggests 
anything, was written in response to a demand 
on the part of some of his many readers. The 
moral tone is strong. 


Turner, Martha Strong. Strange Playmates. 
Illustrated by Grace Soe. Pp. 94. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $.50 net. 

A mild little story for three-year-olders, in 
which the tiny heroine takes a dream trip and 
meets queer friends. There are color-pictures 
and line sketches. 





Only Too Evident.—Four Yerars (in 
Sunday-school)—“ We’ve got a new baby 
at our house.” 

Rector (not recognizing him)—‘ And 
who are you, my little man?” 

Four Yrars—“ I’m the old one.” —Life. 





The Challenge Met.—Mrs. A.—‘ While 
I was going down town on the ear this 
morning the conductor came along and 
looked at me as if I had not paid my 
fare.” 

Mr. A.—* Well, what did you do?” 

Mrs. A.—‘‘I looked at him as if I 
had.”—Short Stories. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
literary Digest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or Postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
Police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
atrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
a8 May seem proper. 

Funk & Waenatts Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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ERSKINE - DANFORTH CORPORATION 


Formerly 


SHOP OF RALPH ERSKINE 
jaa OF THE DANERSK DECORATIVE 


SPECIAL PIECES OF 


AND 
SEVENTEEN TIE CENTURY TRADITION 
2 West Forty-Seventh Street, New York 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 
Danersk Decorative Drop-Leaf 
Desk with Danersk Chair— 
$46, f.o.b. yourcity. A delight- 
ful Christmas gift. Decorated 
in the harmonizing tones of Old 
English and Renaissance Poly- 
chrome furniture, finished in 
the antique tones of Walnut or 
Mahogany, dulled French polish 


DANERSK 
FURNITURE 


Truly American in spirit, moderate in price, 
yet embodying the charming influences of 
the past and reflecting the artistry of the 
master makers of the important epochs 








DESCRIPTION : — Danersk Drop-Leaf Desk, 36” wide x 11” when closed; 25” in depth when 
open; height 29”; paper holder 6”. Danersk Chair, 18” high; seat woven of Danersk 
webbing—both decorated as above or in any theme of Chintz when samples are submitted 














Driftwood 
Crystals 


A dash of crystals on 
open fire fills the room 
with vivid rainbow col- 
ors. Price One Dollar 
delivered — large box. 


eure vay co. 
loucester, Mass. 











CANTERBURY 
COPPERSTEINSET 


For Xmas Gifts 
Send for description and, 
if you wish, include 60c 
for small copper bowl 
with your monogram in 
brass. Monogram Stein $2. 
CLEWELL STUDIOS 

D St., Canton, Ohio 














EVERYMAN'S 
3s¢ LIBRARY ‘x0: 
World’s Best Books at Low Prices 


You have the masterpieces of literature, em- 
bracin ing prochicully all the better known clas- 
sics—700 well-printed, uniformly bound books 
—to choose from in Everyman’ s Library. 

Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail. Examine 
an Everyman’s volume at your book store. 
Note the wonderful book value for the money. 
Ask for a complete list of the 700 volumes. 
There’s no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman’s Library. 


Descriptive Booklet Sent Free 


—or—Dictionary Catalog of Everyman's se ssent t for 10 10c. This 
cloth-bound eck of 173 pages explains scope and extent 
of Everyman's Library, and gives histori od — the 
various authors. A book in itself worth havi 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. L, 681 Fifth pied New York 
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Third Call for 
Christmas Dinner— 


yet the only response is the merry 
click of the balls as mother banks 
the number ‘‘7’’— right into the 
corner pocket. 

**Bully shot!’’ cries Master Dick. 

Father groans—"7haffinishes me!” fi 

“And it also ends this hunger 
strike,” adds mother. | 

A good laugh all around. Then 
they’re off to the dining room, where 
everybody plays the whole game over 
at the feast! “i 

* *# # Rk RM 

This is the royal sport of Carom or 
Pocket Billiards that thousands of 
families are playing right at homel 

And now—/hkis Christmas— give 

ur own folks a scientific Brunswick 

able. Only a smallinvestment. Yet 
at keeps boys home, and pays big divi- 
dends in pleasure a// your life! 


[BABY GRAND") 


’ 


i 


ee ee 


“a 


at ee le 


e. 
eee eee 







g 
” hed Sele. Be 
Pocket B: Style ‘ 
Has the perfect playing qualities, the 
speed and accurate angles that have won 
the world’s experts to Brunswick Tables. 
Built of genuine mahogany—a master- 
iece of cabinet work—in sizes to fit all 
omes. Vermont slate bed, fast imported 
billiard cloth, and Monarch cushions 
known in all lands for their life andlight- § 
ning action. & 


30 Days’ Trial—A Year to Pay 


With every Brunswick Table we give a 
high-class Playing Outfit free—balls, hand- 
tapered cues, rack, markers, table cover, 
tips, qe clamps, expert book “How to 

y,” etc. 

Save all intermediate profits by buying 
direct from the makers. And spread your 
payments throughout the year—monthly 
terms as low as 20 centsa day! 

Valuable new billiard book sent free, 
postpaid, pictures these tables in actual 
colors gives fulldetails. Send coupon 
today—and learn the rousing sport thou- 
sands are planning for Christmas. 3 


Mail For Billiard Book FREE 


é 
§ The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. § 
Dept. 7-H, 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


Please send me free color-illustrated book— i 


“‘Billiards—The Home Magnet” | 


and details of your 30-day free trial offer. 
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CURRENT POETRY 





ATE is the inspiration of few poems 
worth reading. This is why much of 
the verse that this war has called forth has 
been forgotten in a few days. The ‘‘ Hate 
Song,’’ a translation of which was recently 
published in the Letters and Art Depart- 
ment of THe Literary Diaesst, has its 
temporary fame, or its notoriety, but it 
can never grip the hearts of its readers of 
any nationality as strongly as does the 
poem we quote below, from the New York 
Sun. True, it contains some flings at the 
French and English, but they are to be ex- 
pected and allowed for at a time like this. 
We have not seen the original of the 
poem, as it appeared in the New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung, and therefore can not say 
whether or not it is unrimed, like the trans- 
lation. The English of the translation is not 
always idiomatic, but its simplicity gives 
it force. Mr. Ewers’s poem is notable for 
its genuine passion, its startling realism, 
its dramatic power. Few poets could put 
so much of the war into their lines. 


MY MOTHER’S HOUSE 
By H. H. Ewers 
(Translated by Oscar Mueller) 


My mother is an old lady, 

Perhaps sixty or even more 

(She does not like to speak about it). 
My mother is a German woman, 

Is only one of so many millions. 


My mother’s house overlooks the Rhine, 
It’s a gay house, it’s a free house, 

It’s an artist’s house, 

Resounding from laughing and gaiety 
During fifty years and more. 


Now mother converted the gay house 
Into a sad house, a hospital. 

Sixteen beds did she give, and in each 
Lies a soldier. 


My old mother writes: 


In your library 

Among all your treasures 

That you gathered in all parts of the world, 
Among vases from China 

And the heathen gods of the South Sea, 
Among your Buddhas 

And Shivas and Krishnas, 

Lies a youthful chap 

Fresh from high school, 

Eighteen years old. 

But he can not see your treasures 
They stabbed out his eyes 

In Loucin near Liége. 


In your Indian Room 

Lies a sergeant, 

He was laughing to-day and jokingly tossed 
Your little elephants of ivory. 

He always says: ‘‘ Soon will I return to the front.”’ 
He is tightly strapt in bandages— 

The day before yesterday they cut off 

Both of his legs, 

And he does not know it. 


In the room decorated with my beloved Dutch, 

The Teniers and Ostade, the Koekkoek and Ver- 
bockhoeven, 

Lies, his right arm torn to pieces, 

A lieutenant of dragoons. 

He does not like the paintings, not knowing them. 

So I bought him yesterday 

A “ Kaiser”’’ picture and hung it over his bed. 

You do not believe how glad it made him. 


But in the adjoining room 
With your ancestors, 
Lies a captain of the guard 
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Give your bee 
more 
” THINK power! 


His mind now is plastic—is easy to 

shape, to form, to mold. Supply him 

- with brain-building, man-building play- 
things—give him 






“THE FIMERICEFIN 
_MODEL BUILDER | 





—a big man’s game that makes him think con- 
structively; that teaches him to invent, to con- 
struct, to build, to “‘use his head’’— through his 
hands; that provides him—and you—with hours of 
clean, quiet fun. 


The American Model Builder contains all main 
mechanical parts used in modern engineering— 
spring-tempered, nickel-plated steel girders, gears, 
beams, pinions, pulleys, bolts, nuts, etc., with which 
he can build bridges, derricks, elevators, towers, 
aeroplanes, ferris wheels, printing presses, ete, 
Fathers—and BOYS, too— 


Write for handsome, illustrated free book, 
‘“*The Story of Steel,’”” which shows dozens 


of new models and tells all about the American 
Model Builder. 


Eight sizes, rs up, at Sporting 





Goods, Toy and Department Stores 
everywhere. 
Lookfor The American Mechanical Toy Co. 
this Mark 362 East First St., Dayton, Ohie 
























¢ 3 
S2 Reading, study or work is a pleasure when 
done under the soft, brilliant rays of the 


“Best” Light. No other illumination so 
effective or cheap. Costs only 2c a week. 
No smoke, dirt norodor. Over200 styles. 
Write for catalog. Agents wanted every 
THE BEST LIGHT CO, 
92E. Sth St., Canton, 0.9 


























With Ease and 
Comfort—No 
Eye Strain 
Thousands enjoy 
reading in bed by 
means of the un- 
equalled 


Paragon 


HandyLamp 
Bracket ie 


It throws a 
soft, gentle, 
rfect light 
ust where you 
need it most. F. 
Fastens, hangs & 
or rests any- 
where, adjust- 
able toany . 
angle or posi- 
tion— fits any electric socket. 
Excellent to read, write, sew, shave or dress by any- 
where. Fine piano light. Oonveénient 
in dark closets, Handy in office, fae 
ry and for traveling. Handsom#, 
beautifully finished, complete with 
‘eet of cord, 
Money 
Order now. 
Illustrated 
booklet free. 
Send your 
dealer's 
name. 


Paragon Electric Co. 










Dept. D 12, 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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He is as pale as his linen, 
Sleeps all the time, 
So much blood did he lose: 





But, if he’s awake, he looks at the pictures, 
And says: ‘‘ He over there surely fought 

At Sedan in Eighteen-seventy, 

And he at Grossgoerschen a hundred years ago, 
And the old one over there with the braid, 

He fought at Leuthen.” 





In the terrace room, the one to the left, 








bo Lies another lieutenant, he asked that his bed 
ur y Be placed close to the window. 

He never speaks, but stares all the time 

° Into our garden, and the monastery adjoining 
power! Where the old monks are walking. 
easy to He has a bride, she was in Paris 
ply him When the war broke out—and she disappeared, 
ng play- And he heard of her—nothing. 

Perhaps she is dead, he thinks, perhaps— 

Perhaps—Then he sighs and groans: 

“Perhaps.’’ And he kisses her picture, 

She was very beautiful, 

His poor, German bride. 
think con- 
fs to h his In the garden room lies a major, 
hb hones He is scolding all day long, 

Shot through the abdomen, must be very painful, 
is all main And he does not suffer so much, if he can scold 
lore, ual The Russ, the Jap, and the damned English. 
with which So I ask him: ‘‘ How do you feel?”’ 

t a 8 
nt He always says: ‘‘ The damned rats 

Bit a hole into my stomach.” 
ree book, 
ws dozens There is one, in the small guest-room, 

American A senior lieutenant of the Eighty-second, 
He’s shot in the head 
oe see — re be 
e said yesterday: octor, 
a . e . + . 
it Sep Ee ace sours tt non ones, mo vo F you are thinking of purchasing a piano as 
@, Okie} sot can return to the front an appropriate gift this Christmas, consider 


ee eee) career eee ee re what a Steinway would mean in your home. 


In your bedroom lies a hussar, 


Bo has nineteen wounds, all over, Necessarily the Steinway is priced slightly 
ee erent Bre. higher than pianos of other makes. This 
They brought him unconscious a fortnight ago, ‘ e ° 

He groans much and yells loud: ‘difference in cost merely reflects the superior : 
Never awoke once *.¢ ° ° ° 
its hes tte, qualities of the Steinway. The price makes 
But his hot hand clinches possible the incomparable tone, resonant and 
His Iron Cross. fk 
ithatter saya: “ We euray sweet, and the perfect workmanship that 
eee ne makes every Steinway a lifetime possession. 
In the dining-room lie three, . ‘ 
ee ce ce tee peti a We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
Such dear blond chaps. with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


They will be saved, 
But the pioneer 


Is doomed, 

For dumdum wounds 

eencult to heal. STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
About everything writes my mother, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


About the Uhlans in the breakfast-room, 
The two chasseurs in the parlor, 

The general, 

Who lies in the state-room— 

About everything writes old mother, 
But about herself 

She does not say a word. 
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And yet is only one such house &® Ke WAN if 3 & 

















Of many thousands in Germany. 


My mother\is an old lady, 

Perhaps sixty or even more. 

My mother is a German woman, 

And yet only one of so many millions. 











To translate French verse into English Give service equal to the best PUBLIC UTILITIES PLANTS in cities. Vacuum Cleaning Refrigerating, 
is not difficult. But to make an English Washing Machines, Cream Separators, Churns, etc., driven from one engine or motor. Sirzz, Compact, 
Poem out of a French poem is a task that Ecowomncat. Last a Wfe-tiene. Any size from a cottage to a palace. Send for bulletin 61 on any subject. 
talls for poetic talent of a high order. And KEWANEE ‘PRIVATE UTILITIES CO., Formeriy Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, DL 
this is what Mr. Thomas Walsh has done Factories; KEWANEE. IL1.. and LANCASTER, PA. Branch Offices: NEW YORK and CHICAGO DEALERS EVERYWHERE 














in this noble sonnet, which was printed 
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UNIVERSAL 
Christmas Gifts 


Combining beauty of design with every-day usefulness, UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs make ideal Christmas Gifts. 


Their superiority lies not only in design, material and workmanship, but 
also in the many exclusive patented features which add greatly to their 
efficiency, and which can not be found in other makes. 

The great variety of uses for which UNIVERSAL Home Needs are 
made, and their wide range of designs and prices make selection easy. 
If your gift bears this Trade Mark its appreciation is assured. 








{UNIVERSAL} 


Coffee Percolators, $ 2.00 and upward 
‘offee Urns, 6.00 “ = 
Coffee Urn Sets, 15.00 “ 4 
Tea Ball Tea Pots, yi Oe - 
Tea Ball Samovars, 8.75 “* yer 


On Sale at all good stores. 


Tea Ball Samovar Sets, ba 4 and upward 





Table Kettles, x “ 
Chafing Dishes, 9.00 * a 
Chafing Dish Sets, 20.50 
Electric Grill, 5.00 


Write for free Booklets. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 786 Commercial St, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


5, 1914 










An Ideal Xmas Gift- 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 













Imported 
Delicacies 


Notwithstanding the present 
conflict abroad and its effect on over 
seas trade, we are receiving regular 
shipments of Cresca foreign dainties. 

Each week brings its additional quota of the 
new pack novelties and delicacies gathered at 
their best in many Old World lands to add 
zest to the joys of your table. 


Our illustrated booklet ‘‘Cresca’’ will introduce 
to you a hundred rich, choice, dainty foods, and 
the novel ways they are served in the countries 
where they grow. A 2c stamp brings it, with the 
name of the nearest Cresca dealer. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 
370 Greenwich Street New York 























1 | For Social Play 


Cards are delightful 
. Art backs in 


CLUB INDEXES 


~, BICYCLE 


CARD GAMES = 


PLAYING CARDS 
For General Play 


Better Oards can not be had at 
the price. Good cards can not 
be sold for less than Bicycle. 


Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 





THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO., CINCINNATI, U. S.A. 











in Mr. Don Marquis’s column, “The Syp 
Dial,” in the New York Evening Sun. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF REIMS 


RENDERED FROM THE FRENCH OF EpMoyp 
ROsTAND BY THOMAS WALSH 


They make it only more immortal still. 
Tho vandals mar, yet lives the work of Art. 
Let Phidias witness, and Rodin impart, 
How in these fragments speaks the primal thrill, 
The fortress crumbles on the gunless hill; 
The shrine, tho broken, lives with nobler heart; 
Our eyes, raised wistful where its spires would 


start, 

Find heaven grown lovelier through its shattered 
grille. 

Let us be grateful. . . . Fate would long withhold 


What Greece could boast of on her hill of gold, 
A Beauty in its outrage sanctified. ... 
Let us be grateful, now the hands upon 
The blundering German cannon would provide 
Their shame forever and our Parthenon! 


And here (from the Ottawa Citizen) isa 
strongly partizan poem by a Canadian 
poet. It deserves popularity, for it is 
sincere and colloquial and it has a splendid 
swing. The stanzas about the “crew of 
city clerks’ and the “‘little one-armed 
man” are excellent. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE SEA 
By Lioyp ROBERTS 


What price will England pay for it if England 
holds the sea? 

For neither earth, nor air, nor sea is given duty 
free. 

If English ships would stay then English men 
must pay— 

Think well before you ask of God the Kingdom of 
the Sea! 


What price did England pay for it three hundred 
years ago, 

When Philip’s great Armada came driving huge 
and slow, 

In arrogance and pride, red tyrants of the tide, 

To blight the North Sea Islands with their bigotry 
and wo? 


*T was but a flock of privateers that sunk the fleet 
that day, 

"Twas but a crew of city clerks that left their 
shops to pay 

For their red-cheeked English wives and their 
peaceful English lives 

And the right to cut their broadcloth in the same 
old English way. 


What price did God demand of her at Nile and 
Trafalgar, 

When all the seas about her coasts were thundering 
with war; 

When the Man of Destiny set claim upon the sea, 

Swearing the Lord had deeded him the waves for 
evermore? 


"Twas but a little one-armed man who went to pay 
the debt, 

He ran a string of flags aloft lest any man forget 

The bill that he must meet that day with Er 
gland’s fleet— 

And all who read of Trafalgar will know how it was 
met! 


O Admirals of England, the debt is due to-day! 
God makes demand of England—have you the 
price to pay? 
Does the cash that He demands still lie in British 
hands? 
If so, then England’s glory will not be swept away. 


What price will England pay for it if England 
holds the sea? 
For neither earth, nor air, nor sea is given duty 
free. , 
If English ships would stay then Englishmei 
must pay 
As Englishmen have always paid since England 
held the sea! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





WITH THE NON-COMBATANTS 


HEN the American Christmas ship 

Jason left for Europe, laden with a 
precious cargo of edible Christmas gifts for 
Belgian women and children, many good- 
hearted people were deprived by its 
departure from sharing in the cheering 
Yuletide planned for the sufferers abroad. 
But those whose beans and flour and 
potatoes came too late may be assured 
that an opportunity yet remains for render- 
ing assistance to these unfortunates. 
There are still some of them, so the news- 
papers tell us, whose Christmas will be 
bleak enough to inspire all the sympathy of 
which we are capable. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that for many of them Christmas will 
pass by unnoticed, unmarked in the endless 
procession of to-days and to-morrows full to 
overflowing of want, privation, and misery 
unbelievable. A correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post writes of some of 
these cases, witnessed near the Dutch 
frontier, where thousands of homeless 
Belgians crossed when war came. There 
are a quarter of a million of homeless men, 
women, and children within the shelter of 
neutral ground, and Holland is wholly in- 
capable of rendering them adequate as- 
sistance. Says the writer: 


I don’t fully realize what sort of crime one 
must commit to deserve hell itself. But if 
one has gone through that part of the 
war which has been raging on the Dutch 
frontier, he will think twice before com- 
mitting the misdeed punishable thereby. 

This is hell or else it is a fine imitation 
of it. That’s all I can say after having 
lived in the midst of this pandemonium 
for a week or so. About 350,000 Belgian 
people, all sorts and conditions of men, 
have crossed our frontier, utterly. destitute, 
some of them; bereft of their homes and 
hearths, erying over their killed, or, worse 
still, missing brothers or husbands or 
children; men who are in the dark about 
the fate of their children or woman-folk, 
soldiers who threw away their arms and 
uniform in frantic panic and who donned 
a mufti now of the most incongruous garb; 
people accustomed to the assistance of 
well-trained servants, to traveling in their 
own cars and in the best comfort money can 
buy, but who have to tramp it now, carry- 
ing their own baggage themselves. The 
wobegone faces of these miserable strag- 
glers who have lined every road from 
Belgium into Holland were a sight never to 
be forgotten. 


Were conditions normal in the Nether- 
lands, it would be difficult enough to care 
for all of these; but when one considers 
that the country is in a state of war, almost 
in a state of siege, with railroads tied up, 
supplies scarce, and half the machinery of 
government at a standstill, an adequate 
conception of the situation is beyond im- 
agining. To this sparsely settled region, 
says the writer, so many needy ones added 


Make as great a burden as Greater New 
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A GIFT SUGGESTION 


Three-fold is the pleasure in a gift as distinctive as this paper. 
For the giver, there’s satisfaction in knowing that nothing could 
be more appropriate. In its use there’s delight for the recipi- 
ent. Finally there’s the gratification of friends complimented 
at receiving letters written on such beautiful paper. 


7anes 


[THE CORRE PAPER] 
You may makeasuitableselectionfromour If you enclose 10 cents we shall be glad 
illustrated booklet, which describes more | to send in addition a packet of full-sized 
than fifty attractive gift boxes and may samples of these papers which you may 
be obtained from your dealer or from us. try yourself. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


PITTSFIELD 
MASS. 


(@\e(=Velel=/0) e's 


ADDRESS DEPT. M, 
NEW YORK 











Lutton Greenhouses and 
» Miniature Glass Gardens 


: a4 ordered today will reach youin time to prepare a garden 
that will supply your table with delicious vegetables and 
beautiful flowers throughout the long winter months. 


Frames shipped complete, ready to put together. Quickly 
assembled, easily ventilated. Built of the same materials as 
the large ranges of glass which we erectin all parts of the 
country. Make winter gardening a continual source of pleasure 
and profit. We manufacture 2-, 3- and 
; lazed, besides the specials 
~ + planting instructions with each frame. 
” satisfaction guaranteed. Send your ordertoday. 


Special No. 2 
Ropers Garden 
Diminutive Greenhouse cture this special 


ular d 
sh and frame. It’s 8 “ag 4in. es and just wide 
Covers 40 sq. ft. ot penten wants. es Bivp enough enough to put in a 3 ft. space. Sash has six large 
to receive some of your parse yan @rge lights of extra-heavy glass © cnet plants receive the 
lights of extra-heavy glass - —_ Sout. Hinged at top. maximum oflife-giving sunligh 
Easily ventilated, strong! aly ade. Nicely finished, 
quickly put together. Portable. Carefully packed. Price Casetulty packed, -, cally set 5. 
complete, freig Spenpaid empetiaseintast S. $20. 00 reight paid anywhere in the 
For double glazing $2.50 extra. For double glazing $1.00 extra. 
Ses sent immediately for the asking. Write for 
it today 


WILLIAM H. LUTTON CO. 
Designers and Builders of Greenhouses,Con- 
servatories and Modern Glass Structures 


221-3 Kearney Ave. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


To meeta 
8a! 





Price complete, 


$10.50 
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If a census of business 
men in the large cities 


could be taken to discover their 
average physical condition, the re- 
sults would be astounding. Busi- 
ness today is carried on with a 
rush. The average man burns out 
his life and nerve tissues faster 
than the body can build them up. 
Result, nerves all gone, energy de- 
pleted, stomach upset most of the 
time. The body is full of poisons 
and, until they are cleaned out, 
good health is but a “vision.” 


The remedy—be careful of 
what you eat, exercise more and 
keep the body flushed out by 
copious drinking of 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS WATER 


This mineral water is almost a specific 
for run-down conditions. Ittones up 
the nerves and purifies the blood by 
cleansing the system of the poisonous 
products of faulty metabolism. Lead- 
ing physicians have endorsed and pre- 
scribed Buffalo Lithia Springs Water 
for over forty years. 


HUNTER McGUIRE, M.D.,LL.D., /ate 
President American Medical Associa- 
tion, said: “‘I know from constant 
use of it personally and in practice 
that the results obtained from its use 
are far beyond those which would be 
warranted by the analysis given. I 
am of the opinion that it either con- 
tains some wonderful remedial agent 
as yet undiscovered by medical 
science, or its elements are so deli- 
cately combined in Nature’s labora- 
tory that they defy the utmost skill 
of the chemist to solve the secret 
of their power.'’ 


Buy a case of Buffalo Lithia Springs 
Water from your druggist. 6 to 8 
‘amare a day will do much toward 

ringing back your good health again. 


Write for our booklet, *‘ Springs of Health."* 


Buffalo Lithia Springs Water Company 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia 
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Direct to You 
From World’s 
Leading Growers 


We began planting pecans nearly thirty years ago. 
Now we have some thousand acres of groves. We 
introduced several leading varieties and have been 
awarded highest honors and prizes. 

The finest pecans grow in the Gulf Coast country, 
larger, thinner-shelled, better flavored. Our groves 
contain the best kinds and our long experience has 
taught us how to produce meaty and tasty nuts. 

Three pound package of fancy pecans, prepaid to 
any address, $2.50. Ten und package, $5.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Order now for 
the + gaa packages of pecans make ideal 
ts. 


Griffing Brothers, Jacksonville, Florida 

















York would suffer were it suddenly faced 
with the problem of feeding and housing 
fifty millions of people. Extreme as that 
sounds, we are assured that it is a just 
comparison. Naturally, the result in 
human suffering reaches tremendous pro- 
portions. A few examples are given: 


Pigsties, hastily cleared from their usual 
habitators, covered by new straw, were 
welcomed as a shelter by men and women 
who no longer than a fortnight ago would 
have scorned a sleeping-room in the 
modest farmhouse adjoining them. 

I visited myself the 4 x 6 x 5-foot “‘room”’ 
under the bare straw-thatched roof, where 
the Burgomaster of Breendonck, near 
Ghent, Count Buisseret de Blarenghien, a 
nobleman of endless means and lineage, 
spent the night. I am quite sure that the 
rawest farm-hand would sniff at it and 
prefer to resign before sleeping there. 

At Bergen-op-Zoom, where the high 
road from Antwerp goes by, and where 
during the day and night of the Antwerp 


bombardment between two and three hun-. 


dreds of thousands of people trudged by, 
where in a town of some 10,000 souls, 
70,000 foreigners are stopping and have 
to be eared for, the sights were horrible. 

I visited the temporary hospitals there, 
three of them at least—one destined for 
children only. Sick babies, left in’ sheer 
panic at the roadside or entrusted by the 
parents to the eare of friends who lost 
the poor mites during a halt in their 
flight, were abandoned perhaps as an 
incumbrance. ...... 

A woman gave birth to a baby in the 
shrubbery lining the road. She was found 
dying, four days later, without being able to 
give her name, to utter a syllable. But the 
baby lives and will thrive; nameless, were it 
not for a Dutch ‘‘non-com” who adopted 
her and had her baptized—‘‘ Wilhelmina 
van der Woude”’ (of the Forest). 

And such sad eases, of children born in 
the night of horror, of children without 
a name, are no exception. In this one 
hospital there were ten of them. . 
How many there are among fugitives 
who, themselves longing for help, took 
upon themselves the care of the straggling 
child which they picked up, the child of 
some unknown compatriot? 

To be among these people, to hear their 
tales of wo and suffering, to see those 
emaciated, haggard faces, to feel the 
agony they live in; worst of all, to see the 
nervous convulsions of their faces, their 
hands! And the sudden fright that over- 
comes them at the hearing of any sudden 
unusual sound, such as the upsetting of 
a chair, the loud honking of a motor-car! 

oS 


The opportunity for outside aid is found 
in the inability of Holland, not only to feed 
and house all these refugees, but even to 
entertain them longer within the country’s 
boundaries. So far, we are told, almost no 
one has asked money of a refugee, and all 
have given freely, often where the gifts 
could be ill-afforded. But there comes a 
time when charity must begin at home. 
And “‘you can not give bread and meat if 
you don’t have it yourself!” 


The Dutch Government, and at its 
command the local authorities, do their 
utmost to induce the Belgians to leave. 
A conference, held at Antwerp, between 
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Select Florida Fruit 
For the Holiday Time! 


Oranges have beena favorite Xmas fruit ever since 
first grownin thiscountry. Grapefruit are becoming 
justas popular. Florida na and grapefruit are 


—- — pon pang ye: 
cause tter ° 
Oranges and {72° .°‘‘f" Direct from 
. juicier, thin- 
Grapefruit ter siinnea the Groves 
and_ sweeter 
than others. To have the best grown in Florida at 
holiday time for your family and for presents to 
friends, order now Carney Parson Brown oranges 
and Banner Brand grapefruit. Three dozen extra 
select oranges Or one dozen superfine grapefruit pre- 
paid to any address north of Florida or east of the 
Mississippi River for $1.50. Booklet free. 
THE CARNEY INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Summerfield, Florida 





















$4 Per Month Buys This 
Visible OLIVER TYPEWRITER 
@ Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
[> ©Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. If 
Ne? you wanttokeepit, send us$4 a month. 
kK Our booklet is worthsending for because 
ittells you how tosave $48.00. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166-X59 N. MichiganBlvd., Chicago 











Give Thee 
Delightfully Different Chocolates 


Lend distinction to your chocolate gifts this 
year by giving Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies—the 
delicious rich confection that’s so entirely different 
from Christmas chocolates of the usual sort. 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 


Pure, rich chocolates with select almond and filbert 
centers. Nocream at all used in the filling. Every 
bite a delight. Put up in handsome three pound 
boxes. Chocolate Tixies are the gift ‘“‘de luxe.”” Your 
friends will appreciate them. Send $3 today (sold in 
three pound boxes only) for box containing 3 full 
pounds—prepaid to you. 











j, Sativa Chocolate Co., 331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, = 
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the Dutch, German, and Belgian authori- 

ties resulted in a proclamation, the gist 

of which will have been cabled to you 
probably. 

Mut the fugitives, altho they doubt 
not the statement of their own country- 
men, nor the good faith of the Dutch, seem 
to have misgivings about the real inten- 
tions of the Third Party! And upon the 
attitude of the latter everything—their safe- 
ty, their possessions, their lives—depends. 
They almost fear that they will walk into a 
trap, and that their return to Antwerp is 
only meant as an asset to prevent an attack 
of the Allies in case of a German reverse. 

The Belgo-German publication that the 
Antwerp fugitives might return scatheless 
was therefore hailed with delight by a 
number of well-meaning Dutch, and not 
less by the fugitives themselves. But the 
actual text of the proclamation to the 
effect that this invitation to return applied 
in the first place to officials, people of 
independent means, and regular wage- 
earners put a damper upon this satisfac- 
tion. For this means that the officials may 
work for the German authorities, that the 
wage-earners can be perfectly well em- 
ployed in Antwerp and elsewhere to keep 
things going, and that the well-to-do may 
come to pay their share in the various war 
indemnities levied! 

And, finally, it means that the rabble, 
the economical non-valeurs, the vaga- 
bonds, the penniless, may stay here at 
Holland’s charge. The majority of the 
first classes refuse to return. They stay 
here to await the upshot of events and 
to escape the tender mercies shown to 
the populations of Louvain and Malines 
or the fate of being taken as hostages 
or mulcted in all sorts of fines. 

The poor among them simply don’t 
return and can’t. How would they find 
aliving if they got back? 


To this problem at least one State in our 
Union, Louisiana, appears to have found a 
solution. The Charleston (S. C.) News 
and Courier notes Louisiana’s plan, already 
in process of perfection, and points out the 
possibilities in it for profit that should 
induce other States to follow suit: 


Louisiana is wasting no time in taking 
advantage of the opportunity which the 
European War affords every State of this 
country which wishes to increase its farm- 
ing population. .A movement, begun in 
New Orleans by Father Bogaerts, a Bel- 
gian priest resident in Louisiana, has taken 
definite shape, and plans are being made to 
bring to Louisiana one hundred Belgian 
families driven from their homes by the 
German invasion. According to the New 
Orleans States, information received in 
Louisiana indicates that there will be little 
difficulty in getting the hundred families 
which it is planned to bring over, since 
there are thousands of homeless Belgians 
who are now eager to come to this country 
for good. 

Louisiana is taking time by the fore- 
lock, and if the plans now being made 
Materialize, the State will be greatly the 
gainer as a result of the initiative of some 
ofits citizens. The Belgians are among the 
best market-gardeners and farmers in the 
world and they are a peaceful, law-abiding 
People who will make good citizens. When 
the war ends, there will be a great influx 
of immigrants into the United States from 
Many parts of Europe, but a great many 
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‘“THE MOST EFFICIENT 


would have prevented, during the past year, 

the destruction of hundreds of suburban homes 
in which the means of checking the blaze 
during the first five minutes had not been pro- 
vided. 








The purchase and use of Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guishers ~ the United States Government, such 
institutions as the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Systems, and scores of promi- 
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NE year ago this was a country home, in the suburbs of New 
York, famous for its old-fashioned comforts and jits exterior and 


Because of a lack of preparedness to extinguish fire at its incep- 
tion, today the charred ruins stand like a grim skeleton—a mute and 
pathetic warning to home owners of the costliness of procrastination. 
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nent corporations assure the home 
owner of Pyrene efficiency. 

The moment Pyrene liquid strikes heat it is 
transformed into a gas blanket heavier than air, 
which smothers the flames by excluding the 
oxygen. 

Being a dry liquid, it neither stains nor injures 
the most delicate furnishings. 

Fire, once started, will not wait. 





ly and strongly built of solid brass—is an ornament to any interior. Price $7. 
At Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


Write for Lit-ratur-. 








Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Ap- 
proved Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined 
and labeled under the direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, New York 


Aberdeen, S. D. Boston Chicago Duluth Nashville Richmond 
Alton Bridgeport Cincinnati Fargo, N. D. New Orleans St. Louis 
Anderson, S. C. Buffalo Cleveland Jacksonville Oklahoma City St. Paul 
Atlanta Butte Dayton Louisville Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Charlotte, N.C. Denver Memphis Phoenix San Antonio 

| Birmingham Charleston, W.Va. Detroit Milwaukee Pittsburg York, Neb, 

PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Aaeven, Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Toron 

i Distributors for Gouns Britain and the Continent: The PyreneCo., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen at. , London, W.C. 
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irapelruit 


direct from Florida 


Hereis the sure, economical way 
to get fresh- icked, thin-skinned 
grape fruit of finest quality and 

avor. Let me send my Special 
Introduction Box direct from 
my own nurseries Dade County, 
Florida—“‘where the finest grape fruit 

"* We pick our fruit ripe and put 
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An Exquisite Xmas Gift | 










sweeter until all are used by any 
average family of two. Guaranteed 


A 





fully all over ‘America and Europe. 
Try a box at once—you'll want to 
send a box to your best friend for 
Christmas 
East of Pittsburgh, $5.00 per 
box delivered, all charges prepaid ; 
between Pittsburgh and 
$5.50; further 
tional expressage. 
J, WAINWRIGHT, JR. 
Overbrook Narseries 
Ss Cocoanut Grove, 
330 pony anywhere in U.S., twelve jars of these 
tropical delicacies—each 8 oz. net—Guava Jelly, Guava 
Marmalade, Guava Jam, Guava Preserves, Orange Marmalade, 
Grape Fruit Marmalade, Kumquat Preserves, Kumquat Mar- 
malade, Papaw Marmalade, Mango Preserves, Pineapple Preserves, 
and Pineapple Honey—one each = Siew guy or your own 
selection of varieti 
ple, Kumquats ond tenors, Thc Ib., delivered, 
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CERTIFIED 
OLIVE OIL 








Half Pints, 
Pints, 
Quarts 


25c. 


9 URE Olive Oil 1 


may be compared 
to PURE MILK. 
And POMPEIAN 
Olive Oil may be com- 
paredto CERTIFIED 
Milk. Itis MORE than 
PURE. It’s: FINE. 


Write for Salad Book 
It’s Free 


POMPEIAN COMPANY 
Genoa, Italy 
Baltimore, U.S. A. 
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Full Measure 
Tins 
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A Gift That Endures 
And Endears — The 


ELLO 


HOT WATER BOTTLE 





PARKLING like a big silver locket, in dainty 
box with holly designs, the Cello Metal Hot 
Water Bottle is an ideal present for Christmas. 

But the beauty of the Cello isits faultless ser- 
vice and perpetual economy. It is made of the 
finest brass, heavily nickeled, which we have found 
to be the only material that will positively with- 
stand the severe test to which a hot water bottle 
is subjected. No rubber to dry up, crack, leak 
and burst. Sold to you with a guarantee, not a 
caution against boiling water. 

So comfortable too, the Cello has no awkward 
angles but is curved to fit the body. Stays hot 
all night. The dainty 
blue flannel bag makes 
it soft asa pillow. Extra 
long handle for massage. 
It will serve you faithfully 
for a lifetime. 

Ask for the Cello at 
your drug or department 
store—in 1,3 and 5 pint 
sizes, prices $1.75, $2.00 
and $3.00 respectively. 
35c extra for 1 pint mas- 
sage handle; 50c extra for 
3 and 5 pint sizes. If you 
shouldn't find the Cello, 
order from us direct, men- 
tioning size wanted and 
name of your dealer, and 
we will deliver by parcels 
post prepaid. Your money 
back if you are not more 
than satisfied. 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 
285 Commercial St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Can he filled from any fau- 
cet or kettle without slight- 
est danger of scalding or 
burning the hands. 

AIR CHAMBER TO ER 
KEEP HANDLE COOL 
RUBBER WASHER 





Air chamber around neck 
makes it comfortable to 
hahdle. Patent spring (in- 
side) accommodates all ex- 
pansion, contraction and 
vacuum, keeping the Cello 
always in shape. A feature 
no other bottle possesses. 
The Cello is perfectly sani- 
tary—self-sterilizing every 
time you fillit. 














Send $1 for these two diaries 


(Huebsch’s Year Book for 1915) 


No. 22. Rich red grained leather, white bond 
paper; gilt edges; two days to page; 34x 534, in box. 
Contains foreign and domestic postal information, cal- 
endars for 3°years, and useful tables, information and 
Statistics. (If bought separately, 80c.) 


No. 20. Same, but cloth covered; plain 
edges; yellow writing paper; not in box. (If bought 
separately, 30c.) 

There is no better gift than 
adiary. The recipient is re- 
minded of you daily for a year. 


HUEBSCH’S YEAR BOOK 


isa satisfying diary made in 
various sizes and styles, at 
prices to suit all purses. Order 
Numbers 22 and 20 for $1, and 
ask for a description of other 
styles, including 


PERPETUAL YEAR BOOKS 


Good for any year or for a number of years if desired. 
Made in ten styles; 40 cts. to $4. 


Don’t give useless presents. Huebsch’s Year 
Book combines sentiment and utility. 


B. W. Huebsch, Publisher, 225-D 5th ave., New York 
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of these people will not be immigrants of 
the most desirable kind. Those States or 
communities which do not wait for the end 
of the struggle, but which immediately 
offer homes and opportunity to the home- 
less Belgian farmers and which take steps 
to secure these Belgian farmers, will get 
new residents who will contribute largely to 
the welfare and prosperity of their adopted 
homes. 

“Louisiana,” says the New Orleans States, 
‘“*has vast fields of rich and uncultivated 
land which would offer admirable opportu- 
nities to the Belgian farmers.’’ What about 
the several big land-development undertak- 
ings in lower South Carolina which were 
designed to bring white farmers here from 
the Middle West and the Northwest? Bel- 
gian farmers ought to be just the kind of 
settlers that the men back of these develop- 
ment enterprises are looking for. 


WAR IN THE STORM 


N the second week in November the 

merciless Battle of Flanders was ren- 
dered more cruel still by a hurricane of 
wind and rain that soaked and chilled the 
men in the trenches, driving the cold into 
the very bones of those who fought against 
it. The war in Flanders up to this time, 
according to correspondents’ stories, had 
not had many of the romantic features 
which readers search for so diligently in 
American news columns; now it became so 
tense, sullen, and desperately stubborn a 
As tho the 
bursting shells and the raking fire of 
mitrailleuses were not enough, there came, 
surmounting all the ordinary havoc of war, 
torrents that filled the trenches to the 
fighters’ waists, and wind that screamed 
derision at the ragged uniforms and the 
crouching soldiers whom they clad. The 
story of a London Daily Chronicle corre- 
spondent, printed in the New York Times, 
telling of the progress of the storm, is 
written, apparently, while it is still going on. 
There is, he says: 


thing as beggars description. 


A howling gale shrieking across the 
dunes and swirling up the sands into 
blinding clouds and tearing across the flat 
marsh-lands as if all the invisible gods of 
the old ghost-world were playing at racing 
in their chariots. 

In the trenches along the Yser men 
crouch down close to the moist mud to 
shelter themselves from the wind, which is 
harder to dodge than shrapnel shells. It 
lashes them with fierce cruelty. In spite 
of all the woolen comforters and knitted 
vests, made by women’s hands at home, the 
wind finds its way through to the bones and 
marrow of the soldiers, so that they are 
numbed. At night it is an agony of cold, 
preventing sleep, even if men could sleep 
while shells are searching for them with 
their ery of death. 

The gunners have dug pits for them- 
selves, and when they cease fire for the 
time they crawl to the shelter, smoking 
through little outlets in damp blankets in 
which they have wrapt their heads and 
shoulders. They tie bundles of straw 
around their legs to keep out the cold and 
pack old newspapers inside their clothing 
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THE HESS 
CALENDAR TICKLER 


See how nearly self-running, how simpleit is: 


A. Current date D. Cards for balance of 

B. Entire current month year 

C. Day of year and days E. Memo pocket and blanks 
yet to come Yearly calendar 


Memos are filed before any desired date. The current 
day slip is discarded daily, so the memo must come up 
at proper time. Orit can be refiled without rewriting, 
With The Hess Calendar Tickler there is no drawerts 
open, no lid tolift. Itis alwaysin plain sight—promi- 
nent above desk papers, etc. Saves its cost a hundred 
times in time, trouble and preventing costly “‘slip-ups”, 


Price, $2.50 complete—Oak or Mahogany 
At your stationer's or write direct to 


Hess & Son, 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














EUROPEAN WAR GAME 
Played on Map of Europe 


A game designed from the present situation in 
Europe, and played on a correct map. The 
armies and navies of Germany, Austria, England, 
France, Belgium and Russia carry on a strageti¢ 
warfare, and maneuver as in a real conflict. In 
terest is intense from beginning to end, and game 
may be played by adults as well as young people, 
with an opportunity for great skill in theplay. A 
person playing this game will never forget the 
map of Europe. 

Send one dollar, money order or currency, and the 
game, including latest war map, will be sent post 
paid anywhere in the U.S. 


Money returned if not satisfied. Address 





UNIVERSAL GAME CO. 
\. 201 B Boston Block Seattle, Wash. 











Hammer plain steel- 
Then hammer Witt’s! 


Then you'll know 
why the ashman’s 
hardest knocks can’t 
dent or batter Witt’s Can 
and Pail, why they outlast 
several of the ordinary plain steel kind, 
Witt’s is made of heavy galvanized steel 
with deep corrugations 29 times stronger 
than plain steel. Special tight-fitting lid 
makes Witt’s fire-, dog-, and odor-proof. 
Three sizes each ofcan and pail 
Write for booklet and name 
of Witt dealer in your town. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O 
Look for the 
Yellow Label 


WITT’S 
Can and 


Pail 
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as breastplates and swear to keep them- 

9 selves warm, at least in imagination. 
u The wind gave a new horror to this 
yar. There was something devilish in its 
howling, in its long angry roar, as it came 
with enormous force across the flats and 
then hurled itself against the walls of a 
yillage or the roof of an old barn, as if 
nature herself had been seized with the 
fury of destruction. 

It was very hot, as well as very cold, at 
Qudecapelle and Nieucapelle and along the 
lineto Sty vekenskerkeand Lombaerdtzyde. 
The German batteries were hard at work 
again, belching out an inexhaustible sup- 

ply of shells. Over there the darkness was 
Gabbed by ree flashes, and the sky was 
ligzagged with forked lightning made by 
machinery. At intervals the whole horizon 
was illuminated by waves of vivid splendor 
which shone for some moments upon the 
itis: blanched faces of men who waited for 
for balance ¢| @ death. High above the witchlike howlings 
of the wind furies came the shrilly whistling 
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pert notes of the shells, like nightbirds, rushing 
-. Thecurrent} § through the storm in search of prey. The 
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guns of the Allied batteries answered 
back, roar echoing roar. The thunder- 
claps of the wind were less loud than the 
haseby eoncussions of gun-fire, and yet mingled 
rect to with them and prolonged them and became 
adelphia, Pa.|§ a part of the storm of deadly sound in- 
—mee 8 creasing the horror of war. 

Through the darkness along the road 
~ infantry tramped toward the lines of 
3AME trenches to relieve other regiments who 
fope had endured a spell in them. They bent 
: situation in] § their heads low, thrusting forward into 
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Page the heart of the gale, which tore at the 
on a stragetic] § blue coats of these Frenchmen and plucked 
| conflict. In] § at their red trousers and slashed in their 
nd, and game} # faces with cruel whips. Their side-arms 
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jingled against the teeth of the wind, which 
tried to snatch at their bayonets and 
drag the rifles out of their grip. 

They never raised their heads to glance 
at the Red Cross carts coming back. 
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RUNNING A WAR IN PAJAMAS 

HE days when the commander of an 

army rode at the head of his troops 
and led them into the fray, with brandish- 
ing of sword and triumphant battle- 
ety, are buried in the romantic past. 
Nowadays, he is likely to be far beyond 
even the sound of his heaviest artillery, 
snugly busy in a little room that is a hun- 
dred miles from the line of battle. Those 
Who would seek romance in the career of 
amodern Chief of Staff must look for it not 
with the wide eyes of youthful days, but 
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We seek with patience. Romance is not 
dead; it has only adopted the tactics of the 
thameleon and changed its gay colorings 
for the gray of a more practical age. In 
the case of General Joffre, Commander-in- 
Chief of the French force, a correspondent 
the New York Evening Sun has oblig- 
ingly supplied us with the necessary 
microscope, and furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing word-picture of the manner in which 
4modern army is led into battle: 
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°A man in pajamas (at least he wears 
most of the time, being too busy to 
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Men everywhere are waking up to the 
fact that COMFY felt slippers are made for 
them as well as women, and are growing 
out of the habit of going around the room 
barefoot or in stocking feet. COMFYS 
have thick cushion soles that protect you 
against cold floors and give unusual rest- 
fulness to the after-dinner lounge. Con- 
venient for traveling, too. Catalog No. 
62-A illustrates the styles and gives prices. 
If your dealer doesn’t sell COMFYS, order 








direct. 
Catalog M. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT 
SHOE COMPANY 
ZZ Lincoln St. 

m, Mass. 





Dealers alive to the increasing demand 
for men’s slippers should ask for 
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Delivered anywhere, express paid, East Mississippi River, in and South of Massachusetts; new crop, juicy, well-ripened 


fruit. Guaranteed to arfive in first class condition. 


Fancy Bright Oranges, 126s—150s—176s to box, $5.00. Fancy Bright Grape Fruit, 46s—54s—6is—80s, $5.00. PD eed Bright 
mixed boxes, half each, Oranges and Grape Fruit, $5.00. Half size boxes, either Oranges or Grape Fruit, $3.00 Special 


parcel post packages about 20 Ibs., $2. 





References—any Bank in Jacksonville. 


Send remittance with order to 
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'Gift =. ‘Xmas 


A SILVER CIGAR y 
LiGHTER fully guaran- & 
teed by manufacturer. 
Monogram engraved 
FREE, attachable to 
any chain. 


For sale at best jewelers or 
parcel post paid and insured, 





German Silver - - - $1.00 
Sterling Silver - - - $2.50 
Dept. D. 








SALZ BROS. | | 
45 ba oo St. ; & 














Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt. D., L L. D., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 
TIONARY. Tells many possible economies learned from long 
experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 
etc. ‘‘Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’ 
Fifth revised edition just published, Cloth,75c postpaid from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 





Ideal Books for 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


Teachers, principals, etc., you will find JUST THE 
RIGHT PRIZE BOOKS for Students, Classroom and 
other Competitions, at moderate prices, in our display 
of various standard classic and modern books for young 
and old, in neat and attractive bindings. Visit Our 
Retail Department, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalis Company 
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1,530 Dangers! 


Each danger is a reason 
for using the Safety 
Tooth Brush 


One tooth brush bristle 
lodged in your gums, 
throat or stomach may 
‘ause painful consequen- 
ces, as your dentist, phy- 
sician or surgeon can tell 
you. 


But you don’t need to 
take chances with bristle- 
shedding tooth brushes. 
Use the 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


SafetyToothBrushes 


—they 
not 
their 
tles. Every 
one of the 
1,530 _ bris- 
tles is grip- 
ped ever- 
lastingly in 
hard, vulcan- 
ized rubber. 


You cannot pu// one out. 



















can- 
shed 


bris- 


Three shapes of bristle tufts 
—plain, curved and tufted. 
All handles of Alberite Ivory 
and each brush aseptically 
clean, sterile and _ sanitary. 
Sold at any store that sells 
tooth brushes. Look for the 
name RUBBERSET— if the 
name isn’t R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T 
it isn’t the genuine Safety 
Tooth Brush. 


25c for 3-row style 
35c for 4-row style 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
R. & C.H.T. CO., Props. 


The arrow points to one of the ff 
many _ indi- 
vidual brush 
sections, 
showing how 
each bristle 
is gripped in 
hard vulcan- 
ized rubber 
and cannot 
come out. 
United Profit Sharing Coupons packed with every 
RUBBERSET BRUSH. Good for valuable 
premiums. 





dress) is running the thousand and one 
details of the French Army. General 
Joffre is at the head and he handles the big 
questions, presses the buttons, so to speak, 
but General Bertholet, Chief of Staff, does 
the actual work. This is how General Joffre 
keeps track of his 200-mile battle-line. 

After several trips along the fringe of 
the war, after meeting thousands of sol- 
diers on the same day, some going north, 
some going south, in what appeared to be 
a hopeless tangle, it struck me more 
forcibly than ever that the modern fighting 
machine is the most complicated thing on 
earth. 

I tried to imagine myself commanding 
all this to grasp how a 200-mile line of this 
sort could be controlled and how it could 
possibly be kept from getting tangled up 
with itself and without interference by an 
enemy. My curiosity grew until I decided 
to find out how all this business is managed 
by one man. 

In General Joffre’s headquarters, in a 
certain long room, hangs a special map, 
the scale of which is 1-1000. It shows 


every road, canal, railway, bridle-path, 
pig-trail, bridge, clump of trees, hill, 
mountain, valley, river, creek, rill, and 
swamp. This is part of the outfit. An- 


other part is a wonderful collection of wax- 
headed pins of all colors and sizes. These 
represent army units of all sizes and all 
organizations. 

Into the long room run many wires, 
both telephone and telegraph. Wireless 
apparatus is also in this room. The way 
it all works seems wonderfully simple when 
it is explained. 

The battle is about to commence. The 
troops have been distributed all along the 
200-mile line. The Germans are facing 
them. A bell rings: 

‘Hello! Yes! The Germans are attack- 
ing General Durand’s division? They are 
in superior numbers? The General needs 
reenforcements? All right.” 

The staff officer who has taken this 
information over the phone hurries to 
where General Bertholet is sleeping. The 
General has just dozed off. This is the 
first sleep he has had in thirty-six hours, 
but General Bertholet is wide-awake in an 
instant. He jumps to the floor, still wearing 
his pajamas, the only garment he has worn 
in several days. The staff officer reports. 

In a twinkle General Bertholet, who 
knows his map as he does his own face, 
locates Durand’s division. He knows that 
ten miles back of Durand’s command are 
quartered a number of reserves, under Gen- 
eral Blane, according to the pins. Bertholet 
also learns from the pins that a number of 
auto-buses are near Blanc’s soldiers. 

““Order General Blanc,’’ he commands, 
“to reenforee Durand at once with 10,000 
men, four batteries of 75-millimeter artil- 
lery, ten machine guns, and three squadrons 
of cavalry. Tell Blane to transport his 
troops in auto-buses.”’ 

Within two minutes General Blane has 
received the order. Within five more he 
is executing it, and General Durand is 
informed help is coming to him. 

Then General Bertholet takes another 
nap, if the battle will permit. If it does 
not he stays awake to direct men who are 
miles away from him. 

Every time a bridge is blown up or a 
pontoon has been thrown across a stream 
or a food convoy shifts, General Bertholet 
gets up and shifts his pins to indicate the 
change. Nothing happens along the 200- 
mile battle-line but that General Bertho- 
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O onl 


For three generations 
(since 1846) Sozodont 
has kept the teeth of its 
users from decaying, 


Decay is caused by food 
decomposing in the crevices 
of and between the teeth; 
and also by acids in the 
mouth which first eat away 
the enamel and then gradu- 
ally create a cavity. Sozo- 
dont prevents these inroads 
from starting. 





Sozodont is a liquid, and 
only a liquid can permeate 
into the infinitesimal crey- 
ices between and in the 
teeth. And Sozodont is so 
prepared that wherever it 
goes acids are neutralized: 
and foods or foreign sub- 
stances immediately te- 
— leaving the teeth 

y and antisepti- 
cally lean with no chance 
for decay. 


Sozodont itself is not a 
tooth polish—nor does it 
whiten teeth—but for these 
purposes Sozodont’ Tooth 
Powder or Sozodont Tooth 
Paste should be used. 
Which do you prefer? 


Let us send you a book- 
let written “a a promi- 
nent dentist on the value 
of a clean mouth and 
clean teeth. Just mail 
your name and address 
—there is no charg-. 


Hall & Ruckel, New York 


Makers of Sozodont sinee 1846 


Fre mt4 | 












A Gatling 
In Camera Construction 


Greatest capacity in least bulk. Takes 800 
half or 400 full size pictures on one loading. 


Costs % of onecent per picture. Uses East 
man Fim. and loads in daylight. 


Tourists— Sportsmen — Amatew 
Scientific oon Professional People’s Greatest 
Assistaxt Towards Pictorial Perpetuation. 

Anentire trip of weeks or months can be taken on oné 
cartridge. One film furnishes6 hours’ educating amusement 
when shown through our ‘‘Baby Simplex'’ 3-in-1 Projec 
tor. Beautiful 11x14 bromide enlargements can be made 
from the small pictures through this projector. 

Fitted with ZEISS TESSAR F.3.5, INCOMPOUND 
1/300 sec, shutter—Direct view-finder, with mirror 
exposure counter, focusing scale, tripod sockets, $6 
etc. Complete with leather case and strap, 

Costs less, weighs less, does more jn any other 
camera ever produced. Send for Booklet 1 

acme PHOTO Fe raopucs co, 


New York 
A STM AS SURPRISE 
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This Christmas thou- 
sands of boys will have 
bushels of fun building 
models with the Mysto 
Erector. Don’t you get 
left! Ask your parents 
to give you a set so you 
can enjoy yourself all 
winter long. 


Make Lots 
ey of Toys 











<3 
/ Write 







I know what 
boys like. That’s for My 
why I made the FreeBook 
Erector girders =r 
with turned-over edges so your boy could 
build big, strong models that look exactly 
like real steel consti action. 


He can build easily and quickly. And he 
can make over 300 models—battleships, aero- 
planes, derricks, traveling cranes, elevators, 
bridges, wagons. It’s great fun! 


The Toy with Girders like Structural Steel 


It’s by far the most interesting and instruc- 
tive Christmas gift you can find anywhere. 
It is so fascinating that every member of the 
family will enjoy watching and helping the 
boy construct the 300 and more models. 

With all sets over $3 I give, without ex- 
tra charge, an electric motor that runs many 
of the models—-elevators, third rail cars, 
work-shops with cute little band saws, power 
presses, lathes, etc., that really go. The 
Erector develops the boy’s mechanical skill— 
teaches him the principles of engineering and 
electricity. 


Write for My Free Book 

It’s printed in colors and filled with pictures and 
descriptions of Erector models. I'll also mail you 
afree copy of my boys’ magazine, Arector Tips, 
which contains my prize offer for new models ; tells 

thow your boy can win a prize. 
Toy dealers sell the Erector, $1 to $25. If your 
x hasn’t it, or you cannot conveniently get it 
from him in time for Christmas, send remittance 
eet to us and we will ship prepaid. $1 set builds 
models; $2 set builds 120 models; $3 set builds 
ue models; $5 set builds 207 models and includes 
ic motor. Big manual of instructions free 

With every set. 


A. C. GILBERT, President 
The Mysto Manufacturing Company 














78 Foote Street, New Haven, Conn. 











The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the adsence of a Standard 
Dictionary. 





Be a Positive Man 
“That is the message of Charles Ferguson’s book 


“THE AFFIRMATIVE INTELLECT” 


It is a book to arouse and startle to action. It will 
stimulate the man who vacillates—who lacks the deciding 
fower and the t gochead courage so necessary for success. 
Atstores, or mailed for 90c and your address on margin of this adv. 


Charles Ferguson has been called the Arizona 

peecebher, frog his roe nonpe hoag Aor agra pace 4 

uttered a happy philosophy which is peculiarly 
fitted to these modern times. His book 


“ ” 
THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
universally proclaimed a work of genius. Says the 

Washington Times: ‘Since Emerson, nobody has gone so straight t 

the int, in a manner so free from personal prejudice and vanity."’ 

There is a great deal of the fractica/ in his philosophy 
h every man can take unto himself and use. 


Price $1,Postpaid, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 








let, still in pajamas, leaps from his bed 
and changes the pins on the map. The 
map must be kept up to the minute. 
General Joffre must be able to look at it any 
time of the day or night. 

As far as possible, through information 
brought in by spies or aviators, the forces 
of the enemy are kept track of in the same 
manner. No detail that is of use is over- 
looked. The pins indicate even the size of 
the guns, the kind of ammunition they 
use, and so on ad infinitum. 





THE REAL PERILS OF PEARL WHITE 


8 ce WHITE appears on the screen 
as the inextinguishable and, appar- 
ently, immortal Pauline of the movies, 
the apotheosis of the old-time melodrama 
heroine. Twenty years and less ago the 
heroine of melodrama was content to be 
pursued through five vivid acts and thir- 
teen scenes by a villain whose villainy was 
displayed at its utmost in the saw-mill 
scene in the fourth act. But the villain 
of the ten-twenty-thirty days is pale and 
ineffectual beside the corps of villains in 
the movie. And the fair heroine of the old 
familiar one-night-stand tank drama would 
perish ignominiously if faced by half the 
perils that surround her more advanced 
sister of the screen. According to an inter- 
view published in the October Photoplay, 
the perilous Pauline is, in private life, a 
most human and engaging young lady who 
harbors something of a grievance because 
the real perils that she incurs in professional 
life are rarely appreciated by the audiences 
to whom her adventures are familiar. The 
perils they see are those carefully re- 
hearsed, acts of which the producers are 
certain, otherwise the picture would never 
be shown. The real ones, into which real 
danger enters, appear only on the film that 
is thrown away, if photographed at all. 
There was, for example, the ‘yellow 
peril.”” Miss White tells the story in her 
own words: 


A real peril that wasn’t filmed was the 
time we were taking pictures in Chinatown. 
Chinamen, even when they have the most 
commonplace things to say, cause ex- 
citement enough saying them; but on this 
occasion there was real excitement. One 
Chinese restaurant-keeper had promised 
the use of his restaurant for taking exterior 
scenes. But when we got down there he 
had changed his mind about it, so the 
director went ahead and prepared to take 
the picture anyway. And it took real 
policemen to quell the riot. 

The director had asked if I minded get- 
ting in the scene he intended to take, 
whether Mr. Chinaman liked it or not; I 
didn’t mind. It wasn’t any more risky 
than the other perils; so when the police- 
men were called I was right in the midst 
of the excitement; my cape was torn almost 
off me; I had a really nice gown on and it 
shared in the damage. I myself wasn’t 
hurt a bit, tho some of the men were. 

The interior scenes of that episode were 
taken in the studio, so we transplanted 
some Chinamen for the occasion. They 
had never worked before the camera and 
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‘* The sap, the gum, the leaf, 
and even the odor of the 
long-leaf pine act as a 
tonic.”” 


N the refreshing, 
pine-laden lather 
of Packer’s Tar Soap 


is health for the hair 
and scalp. 


Used systematically 
for shampooing, this 
high-grade soap acts 
as a spur to natural 
processes in main- 
taining or restoring 
the vitality and lustre 
of the hair. 





Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


A generous sample sent on receipt 
of 10cin stamps. State whether you 
wish cake or liquid. 

Our manual: ‘*The Hair and Scalp 
—Modern Care and ‘Treatment,’’ 
sent free. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 84A 81 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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ARROW 
FangoSHIRTS 


To Arrow marks a variety of Shirts for evening 
~ wear and dances. The nicety of the fit, the 
splendid quality of the fabrics, the correctness of the 
styles and the superior workmanship give to these 
shirts an air not surpassed even by the product of the 


shirt-to-order shop. $2.00, $2.50 and higher 
Curuetr. Peasopy & Co., Inc. MAKERS Troy, N. Y. 


Neurasthenia—Symptom, NOT Disease 


Neurasthenia is due largely to habits which may be corrected by giving attention to 
causes of the ailment. 


This is fully explained by Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, who gives you in his new book—“Neurasthenia”— 
results of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the nearly forty years he has been Super- 
intendent of the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogg’s book is not a as book—nor couched in 
technicalterms. On the contrary, Dr. Kellogg has the happy faculty of making his writings easily understood 
and intensely interesting. If you suffer from nervousness—exhaustion—sleeplessness—or any other form of 


Neurasthenia, get this book and study it. It shows the way out—teaches you how to obtain relief from the 
dread fangs of nervousness. 


_ The book contains 250 reading pages, printed on fine book paper. There are several full-page illustra- 
tions, diet tables and valuable instructions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular price of the 
book is $2.00 but, to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. Kellogg permits an edition in library paper 
covers and, while these last, we shall sell them at only $1.a copy. You take no risk sending money because, 
if you are not entirely pleased and satisfied with the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at 
once and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 
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GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 412 W. Main St, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


PROTECT YOUR HEAD 


with hair just like your own. Nature demands this 
covering—want of it causes colds, neuralgia, catarrh, 
etc. Why look or feel older when the world demands 
younger men? 


Let us make you one of our Special Undetectable Wigs or 
Toupees (Top Piece) on approval. If it doesn’t match and fit 
perfectly—if it isn’t satisfactory in every way—we will 
promptly refund your money. Prices $15 to $35. 


Send for Illusirated Wig Book and Measurement Blank 
Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 5912, 209 S. State St., Chicago, Illl._ 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 




















their initiation was a disastrous one fg 
me. As Owen’s accomplices they were tp 
hide in a secret recess behind a Sliding 
panel, in the wall. I was supposedly yp. 
conscious when they rushed off with me 
so, of course, my eyes were closed and | 
didn’t see that I wasn’t going to fit int 
that little doorway. 

The way I learned it was by a terrify 
jar when my head and the wall met. And 
not only that, but both my arms wep 
skinned clear to the elbows on the sides g¢ 
the narrow wall opening. 

After an intermission for an ice-pack at 
the back of my neck and some cold cream 
and powder on my arms, we did the othe 
scenes. There was a struggle with the 
Chinamen that I'll never forget becauy 
it was my first, and I hope my last, eo 
perience with ju-jutsu. Ordinarily, I ey 
give a man a pretty good struggle, but 
those men just trotted out their knowledg 
of the art of ju-jutsu, and I didn’t realig 
how in earnest they were about my no} 
getting away from them until my arms 
and neck were bent backward until | 
thought they were going to break. They 
certainly took their part in that episod 
seriously—and I applied soothing creams 
and oils to bruised spots for days afterwan 
—-seriously. 


Another story that she tells illustrate 
even more clearly how the thrill that is pre. 
pared may be most innocuous for the per 
former, while the real peril may lurk, 
unknown to the audiences, just outside the 
range of the camera’s eye. On one occasion 
Pauline was turned loose in a runaway 
balloon. Neither the flight itself nor even 
the fact that, for some time, she found no 
way to bring the balloon down was sufl- 
cient to spoil Miss White’s keen enjoyment 
of her swift, even journey cloudward over 
the earth. The unpleasantness came later, 
when she had discovered the cord that le 
out the gas and allowed her to sink back to 
She was relieved to 
observe that she was approaching a vacait 
lot, but, she adds: 


the ground again. 


By ‘“‘vacant’’ I mean the lot had m 
house on it; but it was densely populated 
as regards people. There seemed to bea 
million faces looking up at me as that 
basket finally picked out a spot to settle 
down on, and then it. was caught by eager 
hands and there was hardly room allowel 
for it to settle on. 

Word went up from the back of the 
crowd that I was Pauline of the ‘ Perils,” 
and those in the back crowded forward ant 
those forward had to push to hold thet 
places, so they prest up against the ga 
bag. I was under it and couldn’t heb 
inhaling the gas. 

And that’s where the danger came if. 
The people didn’t mean to be thoughtless, 
but with everybody pushing them they 
eouldn’t help but push, too. 

One man snatched my purse for a sol 
venir, so he said. Another man told him 
to return it and hit him when he refusel 
Then the friends of the first man came # 
his help and about ten fights ensued. 

Another man took out his penknife aa 
cut a big piece off my coat; this, also, for 





souvenir. Others saw him and did the same 
thing. There’s about eight square inché 
of that coat that isn’t there at all. 
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And all the time I was inhaling the gas. 
| knew | was losing consciousness and 
realized there was: little hope that anybody 
there would see my danger and get me 
gut. It it hadn’t been for the mounted 
police coming to my rescue, that would 
have been my last peril, I feel certain of 
that. But they had been on the lookout 
for me ever since I floated away in the 
halloon that should have been tied but 
yasn’t. 'The water-station was the nearest 
place, so they took me there and I had to 
gay for three hours until the crowd 
dispersed. 





PARRYING THE CENSOR 


N the unhesitating opinion of the 
harassed and hampered press, the 
French censorship is as irresponsible and 
intractable as it is omnipotent. The 
threats and entreaties of the newspapers, 
we are told in a dispatch to the New York 
Times, have proved utterly in vain. Con- 
sequently, a new weapon has now been em- 
ployed—ridicule. In France a duel with 
rapiers or pistols is usually quite a harmless 
affair; but a duel with ridicule is terrible 
in its ferocity. In their extremity the 
Parisian editors have put aside all pity or 
consideration for their fellow men, and have 
grasped this dreaded shaft, to hurl it at 
their tormentors, the censors. An example 
isgiven, in the attack made by the Temps: 


Pierre Mille, one of the best-known con- 
tributors, writes a column article, beginning: 

“Regarding the origin of the convul- 
son which is shaking Europe, together 
with the least known diplomatic secrets 
and the most concealed strategic projects, 
lam going to make some most important 
revelations.” 

Before he can reveal anything here, 
however, the censor intervenes with a four- 
line cut. He continues: 

“It will be remembered that Napoleon 
once cried before the Pyramids—”’ (Here 
isanother slash.) 

The writer goes on: 

“But we do not need the support of 
history or the remembrance of the vic- 
tories won by Jeanne d’Are at (name ex- 
cised ) or at Valmy by (another oblitera- 
tion). One fact I will add—” (Here fol- 
lows a ten-line cut.) 

He continues: 


“His undaunted attitude at—’ (This 
time ten lines more disappear.) 

The article proceeds: 

“She cried in a trembling voice: ‘Oh, 


daughter, cruel’—(the woman’s speech 
is all excised save the words ‘The de- 
vourers fight among themselves,” altho 
the passage appears to be taken from 
nothing more modern or harmful than a 
famous tragedy). 

The writer makes a last effort: 

“The adversary’ S position was now 
very serious. Throwing -himself upon 
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at all. 


knees, he cried: ‘Our Father, which 
ut—’ (Even of the Lord’s Prayer the 
‘sor allows only this beginning and the 
final “‘ Amen.’’) 

The Temps says in a postscript: 

“We regret the slashing which the 
tensor finds it necessary to inflict, but 


HB spite it our contributor asserts that the 


wticle can still be understood.” 
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LETT 


S Men Like 


OUR Krementz 14.Kt. 
unbreakable Collar Buttons, in a hand- 
some Christmas box—$1.00. 
* Two Krementz one-piece-bean-and-post 
Cuff Buttons and two Krementz 14 Kt. 
Rolled Gold Collar Buttons, in an at- 
sy] tractive holiday box—$2.50. 
A pair of Krementz Cuff Buttons built with the 
@ famous Krementz one-piece-bean-and-post. 
a wide variety of exclusive designs; 


Nag 
a. 


Rolled Gold 


Choice of 
plain, engine- 


In a beautiful gift box—$2.00. 


Krements 


Krementz Bodkin Studs, Vest Buttons and Cuff Links, for even- 
ing wear, are an ideal. Christmas gift for the careful dresser. 
Note, in the illustrations below, how the 
Clutch ‘‘goes in like a needle and holds-like an anchor.”’ 


Krementz Bodkin 
Sold 


in sets or separately. Price per set in presentation case — $5.25 


and $6.50 
Remember, 
guarantees: 


the name Krementz stamped on these goods 


‘If upsatisfactory from ANY cause, they will be replaced FREE,"’ 
The better jewelry and haberdashery stores 


sell these guaranteed Krementz Gift Sets. 


Solid 


Gold and Platinum Dress Sets sold at select jewelry 


stores only. 


If your dealer hasn’t received his Christmas 


Ds, 56 Chestnut St. 
rf i , ; 


eer 


(Nh, 5 


= Warn 


Nii 











stock, order direct from us, enclosing price. We 
will deliver to you, or to any address you desire, 
packed in Christmas boxes, daintily tied with 
ribbon and enclosing your personal card, 
Write for booklet. 
Krementz & Company 


Newark, N. J 



















“ SAFE- 
CABINET 


your 
fil e 


devices” 


Don’t throw away the filing devices 
you now have—“‘SA FE-CA BINET them.” 
They represent money wellinvested. You 
can furnish the security from fire which 
they lack by housing them in the fire- 
resisting walls of 


THE SAFE-CABINET 


THE SAFE-CABINET is now made in more 
than forty different sizes capable of accommodat- 
ina fe filing units of all leading makes, both wood 
and stee 


Look for “SAFE-CABINET” in your telephone 
directory. lf you do not find it, write direct to 
THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Department L-2 Marietta, Ohio 























Every business 
man should in- 
form himself as to 
the advantages and 
superiority of 


PERPAR 
LOCKERS 


Get the expert knowl- 
edge of the largest Locker 
manufacturers in the world— 
even though you don’t buy, 
the information will be 
mighty valuable. 


Edw. Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 


248 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Steel Cabinets, Bins 
and Shelving 


Ui 


























In Times Like 
These 


—the sensible thing to do with your 
money is not to tie it up in long-term 
bonds, but to put it where you can 
get it when you want it. 

You want a security that is 
absolutely safe, thatcan be readily 
converted into cash, that carries 
a fair rate of interest. 

That is your present investment prob- 

lem—the Six Per Cent. Short-term 

Bond issued by the Commercial Se- 

curity Companyis the logical answer. 

If you want expert opinion on these 

* bonds, the officers of 300 banks which 
have bought them will tell you: 

“We invest our own and our 

depositors’ funds in them.” 

Commercial Security Short Term 

Sixes are secured by Commercial 

Paper—acknowledged to be the best 

security in the world. 

They come due in from 3 to 30 months—you can 

choose the maturity suited to your particular needs. 

They bear full six percent interest and are exempt 

from the income tax. 

Write for booklet M-21 which describes the bonds 

in detail and discusses the relative advantages of 

long-term and short-term securities. 


COMMERCIAL 
SECURITY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus over a Million Dollars 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
Chicago, First National Bank Building 





—— 


1] 69OFARM MORTGAGES 


$500 and Upwards 

SAFE AND SURE NO WORRY 

Here in the great fertile Northwest 
and where “‘we’re right on the ground,” 
where values are steadily increasing, is 
the best place to invest your money. 

Our 6% Farm Mortgages are safe 
and sure. Never a loss in 31 years. 

Write for Booklet “A” and List of 
Offerings. 


E. J. Lander & C 

















§% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Net db 





Onimp d * and tdential 


erty, on conservative 50% margin. We have had 11 years 
experience in this field; references furnished if desired. Titles 
to beapproved byleading attorneys. Cor d invited 





PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Fila. 




























Bank Clearings 
Show Where to Put Money 


Around Kansas City, the metropolis of the great 
South Central states, in 
Ark Texas 


K Oklah 

farm conditions are so prosperous that bank 
clearings have pumes this bustling city of the 
plains up to fifth place, although in population it 
ranks twentieth. 


The Best Spot on Earth to Invest Money 
is in First Farm Mortgagesin this rich, growing 
section. Crops have been record breaking. War 
in Europe has caused high prices to be paid the 
farmers of thisfavorite section of Americafortheir | — 
rain andlive stock. There was neveratime when |~_ 
nvestment in First Form Loans was assuredly 
so safe and so advantage. ''s to buyersas now. 
For forty-three years tle Maxwell Investment 
Company has been makingt arm !oansin the South 
Central states. A rigid inspection cf every loan is 
‘| made by our salaried examiners, snd the company 
isin closest possible touch with the fa:mers of this 
prosperous section. We offer only loa: - on which 
the income is satisfactory, the securi*» ‘> best, 














and the property behind the mortgag’ -'' -‘i'y in- 
creasing. Into these loans we have p:': « + own [_ 
money and have loaned not exceeding .. . of the ]— 
real value of the security. 

M service relieves you of all care and 


guarantees titles and all material statements in re- 
ports by our examiners. Interest remitted 
promptly. 

Booklet “Our History”’ and list of loans sent free. 
MAXWELL INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Established 1871 
Grand Avenue at Tenth Kansas City, Mo. 
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ARMS AND MUNITIONS OF WAR 
BOUGHT HERE 


HILE no estimate of the amounts of 

contracts made in this country by 
European nations at war, for arms, am- 
munition, ete., can be made from any 
available statistics, it is now known 
definitely that the contracts already made, 
and under way, are enormous. Every firm 
in this country which makes goods that are 
used in fighting battles ‘‘is working to its 
extreme capacity,’’ says the New York 
Evening Post. For some time orders have 
been ‘“‘pouring in for rifle, cannon, shells, 
and cartridges, for aeroplanes by the 
hundreds, for motor-trucks by the thou- 
sands, for automobiles by the hundreds, 
for motor-cyeles in unlimited quantities, 
for barbed wire by the thousands of-tons, 
for railroad materials, entrenching tools, 
blankets, uniforms, underclothing, shoes, 
overcoats, medical supplies, and many 
other articles.” Some exaggeration has 
appeared in newspaper reports of orders 
already placed, but it is declared to be 
strictly true that the limitations imposed 
on orders are not due to the limited wants of 
European buyers, but to the capacities of 
our manufacturing plants. Few manu- 
facturers of arms and ammunition offer 
exceptions to the rule, that manufactories 
are now running day and night, are adding 
additional machinery, and enlarging their 
plants otherwise. Agents of European 
governments and of contractors dealing 
with those governments have been in New 
York by the thousands for some weeks, 
while others have made their headquarters 
in Washington, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
These buyers come from Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Russia, Hol- 
land, Italy, Japan, and Austria. They are 
particularly numerous from Russia. Rob- 
ert Pluym arrived here on November 15, 
in order to purchase hydroaeroplanes, 
motor-trucks, and barbed wire for Russia. 
In an interview he said: 


“To get here, I had to come by way of 
Finland, cross the Gulf of Finland to Swe- 
den, and then go to Bergen, in Norway, and 
finally by steamer to Neweastle, England, 
threading a dangerous way through the 
fields of unanchored mines which the 
Germans have spread broadcast in those 
seas. We were three days on this com- 
paratively short trip, for we did not dare 
to steam at night, when we could not see 
the mines. I have made up my mind to 
return by way of Vladivostok and the 
trans-Siberian. 

“Russia offers a splendid market to 
America. Your country has every oppor- 
tunity to take over all the trade we for- 
merly gave to Germany. You know Ger- 
many exported to us $500,000,000 worth 
of goods annually, and most of these goods 
should be supplied us by America after 
this. The Germans are still trying to get 
goods to Russia by sending them into 
Denmark and having them reexported 
under Danish trade-marks; but this has 
been discovered and is practically played 
out. 

“We can use an unlimited number of 
motor-trucks, for instance, and huge 
quantities of barbed wire. I am now en- 
gaged in trying to run down a very in- 
genious combination of Maxim gun and 
motor-eyele. It was invented by a Cana- 
dian artillery sergeant who is now at 





the front, and the Canadian troops ay 
equipped with them. 

‘*T have also furnished the Russian Goy. 
ernment with several hundred automo 
biles, some of which are used for staff 
transportation and some in the ambulanee 
service. I am after all the hydroaer. 
planes I can secure, not only of the regy. 
lar size, but of the transatlantic A meric 
type as well. Other nations are placing 
orders. Another order I have is for gey. 
enty-five machines with which to many. 
facture a soft, heavy cotton cloth of which 
underclothes for the troops are to be made, 
This cloth has all the properties of woolens, 

“T have also been charged with the 
task of finding some American motor. 
truck concern which will be willing to take 
over the operation of a line of motor-trucks 
between Khiva and the Caspian Sea, acrog 
the 400 miles of desert which separate them, 
It is around Khiva that our great cotton. 
fields are situated, and at present it is 
necessary to bring the cotton to Russia by 
a roundabout route which takes two weeks, 
If we could establish this line of motor 
trucks, it would be possible to rush goods 
across the desert in forty-eight hours, 
traveling day and night; and this would 
mean a saving of millions of rubles. The 
desert surface is quite firm and hard, and 
all the road-building that would be neces 
sary would be the leveling of two low hills, 
The project would require an investment o 
$250,000 perhaps, and would net enormous 
profits, for, of course, there would be no 
competition.” 


HOW WE HAVE GROWN SINCE 1850 


Bradstreet’s presents a summary of data 
compiled for the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, showing what material prog. 
ress this country has made since 1850. It 
deals with population, foreign commeree, 
national wealth, bank clearings, farms, fae 
tories, railroads, and savings-banks. Fol 
lowing are some of the striking comparisons 
made: 


‘We find that the number of inhab:- 
tants has more than quadrupled in the 
interval since 1850. In that year the 
population of the country was a little over 
23,000,000; now it is nearly 100,000,000, the 
figures for continental United States being 
estimated by the Treasury Department 
officials at 99,592,000 on November 1. In 
the same period the foreign commerce of 
the country has grown from about $318; 
000,000 to $4,259,000,000, the latter amount 
being over thirteen times the former, while 
the per-capita value of exports has risen 
from $16.96 to $23.27. The national 
wealth has grown from a little over $/; 
000,000,000 to approximately $140,000; 
000,000, the latter sum being almost 
twenty times the former. Money in ¢it 
culation increased from $279,000,000 i 
round numbers to $3,419,000,000, so that 
the volume is over twelve times as great 
as in 1850. Indeed, if the latest estimate 
given in the last circulation statement, d 
$3,715,522,306, be taken as a basis, the 
amount is over thirteen times as large asi 
the middle of the last century. New York’ 
bank clearings have grown from approx 
mately $5,000,000,000 to over $98,000,000- 
000. Figures for the country’s clearings d0 
not, apparently, go back beyond the yeat 
1887, when they were a little over $52,000; 
000,000, but in little over a quarter of a cet 
tury they increased to $174,000,000,000 2 
round numbers. 

“Greatly increased development. bi 
marked the activities on the coun 
farms, in its factories, and on its railroads, 
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in the intervening period. The value of 
fyrms and farm property increased from 
not quite $4,000,000,000 in 1850 to $41,000- 
90,000 in round numbers in 1910. The 
yalue of manufactured products grew from 
a little over $1,000,000,000 to over $20,- 
900,000,000. In railway development the 
increase has been phenomenal, the num- 
ber of miles in operation having grown 
from 9,021 miles in 1850 to 258,033 in 1912. 
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fom about 492,000,000 to 1,004,000,000, 
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are placing § The growth of thrift as indicated by savings- 
banks deposits has been remarkable in the 
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THE MONEY COST OF THE WAR 


Estimates heretofore made of the cost of 

g the European War showed such large 
totals that they were regarded in some 
quarters as excessive. Attention, however, 
isealled by Bradstreet’s to the fact that, by 
the middle of November, sufficient official 
figures had come to hand from two coun- 
tries to throw definite light on the subject. 
M. Ribot, the French Minister of Finance, 
r of inhabi 
ipled in the 
at year the 
a little-over 


the first two months of the war averaged 
$7,000,000 a day, and this average was 
nearly maintained throughout October, 
with a possibility that the average would 
son approach $6,000,000 a day instead of 
$7,000,000. In England it was announced 
by the Prime Minister, when moving a 
large additional war credit, that up to 
November 15 the British expenditures had 
tached a point between $4,500,000 and 
$5,000,000 a day. He could give no hope 
that these expenditures were likely to 
diminish. With the additional credit 
obtained, it was expected that the British 
Amy, not including the so-called Terri- 
torials, would number 2,186,000 officers 
and men, which would be ‘‘far in excess of 
the strength of any other army heretofore 
Maintained in the field by the United 
Kingdom.” Other items in Bradstreet’s 
aticle are these: 
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“Lloyd-George in proposing increased 
faxes estimated that the cost of the war for 
afull year, providing of course for an in- 
@ease in the number of men under arms to 
thout 3,000,000, would amount to at least 
#2250,000,000. This sum would be over 
Ktimes as great as the largest amount 
Wer before spent by Great Britain on war 
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Two 


First: 


Good Suggestions on Inventory 


Have your inventory sheets printed like the above form with per- 
forated extension strip. This strip insures two independent exten- 
sions of every item—a method that turns the spot light squarely 
upon every possible error in the work. 


Second: Buy a Comptometer and set it to work on your inventory. With a 
few days’ practice an operator will be able to extend items like the 
above in four or five seconds each. Enter the original extensions 
on the detachable strip. Then tear off the strip and turn the sheet 
over to another operator who will enter his extensions in the re- 
maining column. Compare the two totals and—well, if there is 
anything wrong, it will show right there. 


Adds 


Divides 
Multiplies 


Subtracts 





Instead of having the office upset for days 
and even weeks for figuring inventory, you 
can make a quick and easy job of it with the 
Comptometer—have it done and out of the 
way in half the time and know for sure there 
are no mistakes in it. 


Accounts, footing Trial Balance,. extending 
and proving Invoices, Payroll, Estimates, 
figuring Costs, etc. 

Why not ask for a practical demonstration 
in your own office—it will cost you nothing. 
Let our representative figure a few pages of 
Inventory for you and see for yourself how 
easily and rapidly you can handle this dis- 
agreeable work with the Comptometer. 


When through with the inventory you 
will find the time-saving speed and accuracy 
of this machine just as valuable on your every- 
day work, proving Postings, balancing 


Write for free booklet on “Better Methods of Accounting” 
describing some of the modern methods employed by progressive houses 
in connection with the pt ter on Bookk i Billing, Estimat- 
ing, Payroll, Inventory, Cost Calculations, etc. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 














THE HIGHEST GRADE TYPEWRITER IN THE WORLD 
IS BUILT IN THE GOOD OLD U.S. A. 


The Fox Visible Typewriter is the Highest Grade Typewriter in the World. 

There can be but one ‘‘ Best ’’ in anything, and when we an the manu- 
facture of the Fox, more than fifteen years ago, we definitely decided on our 
policy : ‘* Best at Any Cost."" 

The Fox Typewriter, today, substantiates every advertised claim we 
have ever made for it. 


WRITE FOR EXCLUSIVE SELLING CONTRACT 


We want men everywhere to paggeeent us. Ourslogan for rors is ** E 
Town a Fox Typewriter Town.” Have you afew dollars toinvest in a hig 
class, profitable, permanent business? Exclusive selling contracts given. 
Stock can be paid re cash or payments. If you mean business, write at once. 
Please mention Literary Digest of Dec. 5. 








From The Literary Digest for Dec. 5. 





2812-2822 Front Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Four Extra Values 
In Sleepingwear 


There are 513 Other Brighton-Carlsbad 
Styles, 50c to $5.00 

E have become the sleepingwear 

authorities through making better, 


handsomer, more durable and more com- 
fortable sleeping garments. Extra in every- 
thing but cost. There is a Brighton- 
Carlsbad garment for every need; for every 
person of every age; a weight of material 
for every season or climate, for indoor or 
outdoor sleeping, and a pattern for every taste. 


BRIGHTON 


Ela RISBAD 


AES rst 





For All the Family, 50c to $5.00 
a Pajunion A one-piece pajama—a_ union 


pajama — without draw string — 

a surprising improvement in men’s sleeping wear. 

All materials, $1.50 to $3.06. P ' full 
n extra long, fu 

2. Foot Pocket Gown garment with is in. 

hem making foot pockets--assures warm feet—keeps 

garment down—benefits rheumatics—$1.00 to $5.00 
—medium and extra heavy weights. For men, 
women and children. Also supplied without hood. 

One piece men’s, women’s 

2. Union Sleeper and children’s suits, with 

or without belt. Supplied also with hood and feet 


— Complete winter comfort—$1.50 
to 


with feet. Extra values, 
4. Child’ $s Sleepers heavy flannelettes, 50c 
up. With hood and draw-string-wrist, (as illus- 
trated), 75c up. Best precaution against colds. 
Send Your Name For the Nightie Book 


Tt pictures and prices the world’s 
best selection of sleeping garments 


H.B.GloverCo. °s%- Dubuque, lowa 











Son wthet Song 


or Shaving ion 


If you have given up trying to 
shave yourself, try once more 
A wen | With a good razor and 


BLLOYDS 
LLoYo’s 


EUX-E-SIS 


5 Thousands of men with tender faces 
have found this delicate, demulcent 
cream the only beard softener which 
would give them a quick, comfortable 
shave. No soap, no lather, no shav- 
ing brushrequired. Just arazor and 

Eux-e-sis. Large tubes ofall Dealers. 
- Send 17c for Sample Tube 

to Dept. 
F. R. ARNOLD CO. 
7 W. 22nd St., N. Y. 















PARK & TILFORD 
225 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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find $2,676,835,000 by the end of the 
financial year or there would be a de- 
ficiency of $1,697,555,000. To meet these 
heavy charges, he proposed the doubling 
of the income tax and the imposition of 
taxes of 1 cent a pint on beer and of 6 
cents a pound on tea. In addition, a war- 
loan of $1,750,000,000 was offered for 
subscription, the loan to be issued at 95, 
to bear interest at 314 per cent., and to be 
redeemable at par on March 31, 1928. It 
was announced on the afternoon of the 
issue that $500,000,000, or two-sevenths 
of the whole amount, was taken by a 
single firm, and $3,000,000,000 were sub- 
scribed by Thursday. With these provi- 
sions, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intimated, the Government would be pre- 
pared to carry on the war until July in 
ease that course should be necessary. 
While declining to speculate as to the 
length of the war, he said that it might be 
shortened or lengthened by accident, but 
as a prudent financial officer he was bound 
to estimate for a longer period. 

**Less is known about the expense of 
the war to Germany and Austria, but 
estimates made in the former country a 
couple of months ago put the daily cost at 
about $5,000,000, and it has since been 
suggested that that figure was too low 
rather than too high, and that it would be 
nearer $7,000,000. It seems unlikely that 
Austria’s expense could fall much below 
the figure first mentioned for Germany, 
and tho the Russian expense per man 
might be less, the size of the Muscovite 
Army would probably call for an aggregate 
not lower than that of Austria. A glance 
at the figures given above will indicate 
how large a total expense is involved in 
the actual conduct of the war alone, with- 
out taking account of the loss involved in 
the destruction of property, the stoppage of 
trade and industry, the losses of crops, and 
the general derangement resulting from the 
Titanic conflict. 

“Taking Lloyd-George’s estimate for 
the United Kingdom as nearer the mark, 
for an average over a long period with 
augmented forces, than the figures given 
by Mr. Asquith for the first three months 
of the war, and combining with it the latest 
average for France, the lower estimate for 
Germany above mentioned, and the figures 


suggested for Austria and Russia, we get, 


a cost of $27,000,000 per day for the five 
leading combatants. This does not take 
account of the cost of the war to Belgium, 
Servia, Japan, and Turkey, which, while 
not so great as that for the five Powers 
already mentioned, yet must foot up 
a heavy total. Thecost for the five leading 
nations now at war would, on the basis 
above indicated,amount to almost $10,000,- 
000,000 for a year, and adding to that the 
expense to the four lesser combatants and 
the cost of mobilization in other countries, 
such as Holland, Switzerland, Roumania, 
and Italy, which have had to take mea- 
sures to defend their neutrality or to pro- 
vide for possible involvement in the war, 
the estimates of those who fix the total 
cost of the war for a year at over 
$14,000,000,000 may not be so far out of 
the way.” 


DIRECTORS TO BE REMOVED UNDER 
THE CLAYTON LAW 


Under what is known as the Clayton 
Law, passed at the last session of Congress, 
many directors in corporations and banks 
must cease to serve within two years from 
October 15 last. Close and general atten- 
tion is now being given to this law by the 
management of these institutions. It will 
affect the great steel companies and many 
other of the best known industrial plants 
whose activities in large degree pertain to 
supplies for railroads. Under this law, no 
railroads or other common carriers will be 
allowed to purchase supplies at a value of 





The Florsheim 
Flexsole 
















Upper leather soft and pliable. Flex. 
ible sole, bending, easily. A scientific 
“Natural Shape.” $6. 


Comfort First 


Not “by and by” but right 
from the start. The Flexsole 
is a boon to tender feet—a 
blessing to much exercised feet. 
A new shoe with an old shoe's 
comfort. 


Booblet showing “Styles of 
‘the Times” free on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Folding Typewriter 


—is going to be & 

favorite Christmas gift with many people 
There is now no reason for writing 4 
letter, report, or anything else, in long” 
hand—whether traveling, at home or 
elsewhere. Carrying a Corona is no 
trouble at all—it weighs only six pounds, 
and when folded occupies about the 
same amount of space asa large camera. 
Thousands upon thousands use the 
Corona; so should you—and so should 
that someone dear to you who you are 
going to remember this Christmas. So, 
to be sure of pleasing, give him or her a 
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Corona Portable Typewriter. 
[Send now for Booklet No. 14 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N.Y. 
New York Salesroom — 141 West 42nd St.—at Broadway: 
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more than $50,000 in any one year from 
any corporation, company, or partnership 
when the railroad or other common earrier 
has on its board of directors, or as president, 
manager, or purchasing or selling agent, 
my person who at the same time is a 
director, manager, or purchasing or selling 
officer of, or who has any substantial inter- 
est in, such corporation, company, or 
nership. Judge Gary, for example, of 
the Steel Corporation Board, has already 
retired as director of a number of outside 
erporations. Other well-known men now 
on the Steel board must have retired within 
two years from October 15, among them 
J.P. Morgan, Henry C. Frick, Norman B. 
Ream, George F. Baker, Daniel G. Read, 
and George W. Perkins. 

Among banks important changes will 
aso be necessary. The same law pro- 
yides that two years after October 15 no 
person shall at the same time be a director 
or other officer or employee of more than 
oe bank or trust company which has 
deposits, capital, surplus, or undivided 
profits aggregating more than $500,000. 
Among prominent bankers who will be 
affected by this law The Journal of Com- 
nerce mentions George F’. Baker, Francis L. 
Hines, James A. Blair, Henry P. Davison, 
4. Barton Hepburn, James J. Hill, Thomas 
Stillman, Frank A. Vanderlip, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Henry C. Frick, William A. 
Marston, William Rockefeller, George J. 
Gould, and Albert H. Wiggin. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Austrian War Lament 

We Austrians can not stand the drizzle 
Of Russian shrapnel at Przemysl ! 

The Russian hordes are in the track of 
Qur noble men who flee to Krakow. 


Amillion Cossacks may debouch, 
At any moment, at Olkusz ! 


Amillion more reported are 
Mt Kamionkastrumilowa ! 


ind yet another million have 

Gonsumed all food at Yaroslaf ! 

ih! ev’rything they cleared—as well as 
The larders of Jaszarokszcellas ! 


Then down they poured, like molten lava, 
On rural, innocent Suczawa ! 


And now they march, with hungry screech, 
On harmless little Drohobyez ! 


Curs'd be the foreign rascals, greasy, 
Who chased us at Tustanowice ! 


Steel motor-cars—ten guns in each car— 
dre rolling on toward Wieliczka ! 

How truly awful will it be 

Cossacks mangle us at Stryj! 

No one may even dare to guess of 

The patriots who fell at Rzeszow. 


Of Czechs, ‘tis said, they’ve buried a 
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, Groton, N.Y. 
St.—at Broadway: 





Battalion at Csikszereda ! 


48 at the banquet of Belshazzar, 
e finger writes at Njiregyhaza ! 


wy, ere the sky with dawn grows streaky 
let’s fly to dear old Zaleszezyki ! 


—“ Trevor” in London Opinion. 
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Turn to Real Estate 


For Your Investments 


When values in the stock and bond market shrink and 
the financial world is upset, the attention of the investing 
public is attracted to real estate and to obligations based 
upon it as the most stable and certain form of investment. 
That has been the history of every financial disturbance in 
this country. I/¢ is true today. 





Real Estate must be used to live on and work on. The 
measure of its use is the measure of its value. New York 
real estate is the most valuable real estate in the world, and 
offers the safest and best channel for investment. 


For more than a quarter of a century, the American 
Real Estate Company, the oldest and one of the largest real 
estate operating companies in New York, has extended its 
business through the sale of its 6% obligations to the public. 
It continues their issue today in two convenient forms: 

















Coupon Bonds, in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, 
etc., paying 6% interest, payable semi-annually, principal 
due and payable in ten years. 





Accumulative bonds, in denominations of $1,000 and d 
upward, purchasable by instalment payments running for 
10, 15 or 20 years. These instalment payments bear interest 
at the rate of 6% compounded annually, and at maturity 
principal and interest are paid in one sum — the face value 


of the bond. 
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If you are receiving anything less than 6% on your 
money, write us for detailed information regarding American 
Real Estate Six’s and the business upon which they are 


based. 

















American Real (state Gompany 
Founded 1888 Capital and Surplus $3,247,789.13 


527 Fifth Avenue Room 504 New York 
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Ich eS 


10Q0a%* yana Seconds $490 
FRom Factory Direct To You By Ex.Or PARCEL POsT — 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short 
to roll into our lic cigars. They’re not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smoke 
looks. Customers call them Diamonds in the Rough. All 4% inches long, some even longer. Only 
100 at this ““Get Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at_least 
double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any 


EDWIN eCey-Vi Gimove ~I argest Mail Order ( var House in the World 
DEPT. No.17.2338 - 2342 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Turn Down Electric Light 
in the Sick Room 


The same as you turn down gas 
Now possible with the Dim-a 

A dim light in the sick room en- 
sur 2st and sle for the patient. 


, 
When attentio r meals 


or medicine to t 
pull the 


chain 


Gives Five 
Dim— Night 
The Dim-a-lite is unbreakable. Fits 
any lamp or current—screws\into any 
socket eedn't grope in dark or burn 
full current. Ideal for bathroomnursery, 
stair and hallways. Price $1.00, at elec- 
trical supply, hardware, department or 
drug stores or direct if your dealer 
can ~ ngoply- Guaranteed. rite for 
1 











WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
~~ ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for ““Needed 
 - ey gad and ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money.”” RANDOLPH & CO., 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


A MESSAGE TO 
GIRLS :: From 
Health #2: 


JUST THE ro FOR THE GROWING GIRL 


Patent Attorneys, 








This new book by Dr. Mosher deals inafundamen- 

tal and very original way with habits of Posture, 
with physical efficiency through 
an understanding of the needs 
of the body in relation to foods, 
and the removal of waste; the 
clothing.The storyoft motherhood 

is told in a very interesting manner, and valuable ad- 

vice is given regarding the physical preparation for it. 

$1 net; by mall, $1.08, FUNK * WAGNALLS CO., New York. 


good and bad, and their influence upon the 
care of the skin; and the offices of 
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Humorous Sally.—‘‘ Your cousin Sarah 
is such a volatile creature.” 

“Yes; we call her Sal Volatile.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





. 

Perplexed. — INQuUISITIVE INCUBATOR 
Cuicx—“ Say, do they figure your birth- 
day from the day you're laid or the day 
you’re hatched? ’’—Puck. 





Time Wasted.—‘ Dinah, did you wash 
the fish before you baked it? ” 

‘* Law, ma’am, what’s de use ob washin’ 
er fish what’s lived all his life in de water? ” 
—Philadeiphia Leader. 





The Danger.—“ Pa, a man’s wife is his 
better half, isn’t she? ” 

“We are told so, my son.” 

“Then if a man marries twice there 
isn’t anything left of him, is there? ’— 
Boston Transcript. 





His Experience.—Mrs. Henreck—“ Is 
there any difference, Theodore, do you 
know, between a fort and a fortress? ”’ 


Mr. Henreecx—“ I should imagine a 
fortress, my love, would be harder to 
silence ! ’’—London Opinion. 





Defined.—Bix—‘“ I see there’s a report 
from Holland that concrete bases for 
German cannon have been found there.” 

Dix.—‘ Don’t believe a word you hear 
from Holland. The geography says it is a 
low, lying country.”—Boston Transcript. 





Filial Fondness.—‘‘ What is in the mail 
from daughter? ’’ asked mother, eagerly. 

““A thousand kisses,’”’ answered father, 
grimly, “‘ and sixteen handkerchiefs, two 
waists, and four batches of ribbons for you 
to wash and mend.”—Kansas City Journal. 





A Daughter’s Laughter 
With increasing amusement he laughed, 
Because of his daughter’s wild laughter; 
Then he said: ‘‘Tho I seem to be daught, 
Iam sure that my daughter is daughter.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Likely.— J upce—“ Officer, what’s the 
matter with the prisoner—tell her to stop 
that erying—she’s been at it fifteen 
minutes ”’ (more sobs). 

Orricer—“ Please, sir, I’m a’thinking 
she wants to be bailed out.”—Nebraska 
Awgwan. 





Happy Childhood.—A small boy seated 
on the curb by a telephone-pole, with a tin 
ean by his side, attracted the attention of 
an old gentleman who happened to be 
passing. 

“Going fishing? ’’ he inquired, good- 
naturedly. 

“* Nope,” the youngster replied. 
a peek in there.” 

An investigation showed the can to be 
partly filled with caterpillars of the 
tussock moth. 

“What in the world are you doing with 
them? ”’ 

“They crawl up trees and eat off the 
leaves.” 

“* So I understand.” 

** Well, I’m fooling a few of them.” 

“ How? ” 

“‘ Sending ’em up this telephone-pole.”— 
Judge. 


“ Take 











Shoe 


LARS. VU. 5. PAT, OFFS 





When your arch breaks 
down, hold it up—in 
the Coward Arch — 
port Shoe. 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and 


Coward Extension Heel made by 
James S. Coward for over 34 years. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
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THE NEW 


GARDEN OF CAN ADA 


By Pack-HorsE AND CANOE THROUGH 
UNDEVELOPED NEw BriITISH COLUMBIA 
By F. A. Talbot 
Large crown octavo, profusely illustrated with full-page 
half-tones. Bound in cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.65. 
Founx & WaGNALtis Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. ¥, 
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An intensely intimate, 

helpful and reliable ex- 

planation of the most 
vital of all subjects 
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Expectant 
Motherhood §@ 


lalieaeeienetaiemenatiianneh ale 
A new book by J. W. 
Ballantyne, Me D. . Phy- 
sician to the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, 
inburgh 













* This important new book explains the 
hygienic rules which the parents, and espe- 
cially the mother, must obey if their child 
is to come into the world well and strong. 
Dr. Ballantyne, as physician to the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh, is able to 
write on this subject with authority. He 
not only tells the expectant mother what 
she ought to do and ought not to do, but, 
with singular clearness and charm, explains 
the physiological reasons for the directions he 
gives. In this respect the book is unique. 


A large book of almost 300 pages. $1.50 net; 


by mail $1.61 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y- 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


A ‘ . 
ua tia “sthele There’s a quaint and pretty Indian 
November 19.—German reenforcements 4° . 4 
continue to pour in, to strengthen the superstition that those who are photo 
great German drive into Poland be- ‘ : 
tween the Vistula and the Warthe graphed lose something of their 
rivers. 
November 20.—The German Army in personality—that this personality becomes 
Poland sweeps in to the Lenezyca- 
Plock line and beyond, where their a part of the picture. 


progress is checked by the Russians, and 
a desperate battle is begun. Another 


a ag : - ot “> ba Be this superstition or be it sentiment, 
southern headwaters oO e artnhe, 
r; ifty-mile li Krakow and ; ‘ 
\ der ne pag Rese arg? marr oe the idea bears bothtruthandcharm. For 
\ long-drawn-out campaign through the : : ‘ 
} Masuri Lakes, where Von Hinden- a picture means something, is personal, 


burg won his conspicuous victory 


September 1. gives the homely touch of friendship— 


November 21.—Berlin reports the Russians 


re as falling back before the German ad- 7 ss : 
ake vance in Russian Poland, and claims especially at Christmas time. 
p—in that the latter have reached Lodz. 


Sup- November 22.—Germany claims progress 
: in Russian Poland, reaching to within 
forty miles of Warsaw, but Russian 


hoe and advices report the battle between the 
nade by Warthe and the Vistula at a standstill. 
34 years, Petrograd reports the capture of 2,000 

prisoners near Krakow, and says that 
ND MEN the Austrians have evacuated Neu 
lers Filled Sandec, a railroad junction on the 


Dunajee in Galicia. 


RD November 23.—In the battle between the 

Vistula and the Warthe, where General 
+» New York von Hindenburg and Grand Duke 
Nicholas lead the opposing armies, 
the advantage is said to be with the 
Russians. A great battle is in progress, 
but the German advance is already 
AD A defiflitely blocked, according to reports. 


November 24.—The German advance in 
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OLUMBIA Russian Poland is reported as being 

forced back upon on border, and 
| with full-page turned away from the German base at 
>y mail, $2.65. Thorn. The storm-center swings south- 
h Ave., H. % west, joining the Russian attack on 
5 Czenstochow, and eluding a planned 
eRe German move on the Russian left wing 
— from Weljan, on the border below 


Kalicz. There’s a photographer in your town. 
4 J 


IN THE WEST 


November 21.—The French report the 
repulse of repeated German attacks in 
the Woevre district, the capture of a 
height near Verdun, and the taking of 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

















some trenches in the Argonne. Write for List of Inventions : 
i. - , WANTED IDEA Wanted. $1,000,000 in| “Successful Teaching” }.2%25%3,9! 
November 22.—The French War Office an- prizes offered for inventions. | ing in the light of the helpful experiences of as man 
nounces a violent bombardment of Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. | teachers—given in 14 “Prize Essays.” $1 post aid 


Ypres, in which much of the town was | yiCTOR J. EVANS & CO.,759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. | "" FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, 


pecares. ‘ — Bg nome . much 
indrance by the weather in 
France and Belgium. Every PROTECTED Every M 


November 24.—British war-ships shell the 

German naval station at Zeebrugge, 
: os a dispatch, destroying German 
» and espe submarines in process of building at 
their child that point, and driving the Germans 
and strong. from all shelter along the whole 
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and all who contemplate marriage 


= 6 Should Own 


this complete informative book 


“The Science of a 
New Life” 
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’ By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
the Rom Belgian coast. Endorsed and recommended by 
18. a * He foremost medical and religious 
ority. He GENERAL WAR NEWS a spaptn ah seaeeiod. henehecs 
pgs 9 be N often Lot ya gg late! No book like it 
to do, but, ovember 19.—Berlin reports a recent ° ahotn tte ab thd name aioe 
. “ . give a few of the chapter subjects her 
m, explains complete victory over the Servians at The Only device that protects SPECIAL OFFER | % this book is not meant for children. 
° r é a ‘ ° ? J }4 coed (Agents wanted): 
irections he a b in which the Austrians took the payee S$ name, a vital point ees vee Save ag Marriage and Its Advantages. Age 
ue epee ~ | at Which to Marry. Law of Choice. 
sway > 000 prisoners. : Saves Time, Saves Money teas mang neighior- | Lave Analysed. “Qualities One Should 
$7.50 net; ussia reports the sending of reenforce- Writing and protecting in a single operation. Records boods as possible we | Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re 
’ . , 4 3 ng! - f limited production. Amativeness: Continence, 
ments against the Turks in the Batoum heey aaaite. Seeks Cyaan, Durable Cae era “one copy | Children. Genius 
. ° : by in Construction. . re, Cc tion. Preg : Confine- 
district, in the region of the Choruk Drop postal today for Sample Check. Ask for informa- ||| omy 4,203 Tester of | ment. Nursing. Hows Happy Married 
PANY Su River, and also a-defeat of the tionon FREE TRIAL. No obligation. paid, upon receipt of | Lite is Secured. civingfulland 
+ 4 . z criptive circular giving fill andcom- 
York, N. Y. Kurds in Persian Armenia. THE SUN CHECK WRITER CoO. $2.00. plete tuble of contents mailed FREE, 
—— : : AY os 57-1 Rose Street 
November 20.—The Khedive of Egypt is 317 Broadway, New York City || J, §. Ogilvie Publishing Co., Weh'Voru cits 
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California described without exaggeration in 
anew book just off the press. A collection 
of facts which prospective visitors will ap- 
preciate, richly illustrated with Exposition 
views. Gives advance information as to 
hotel and restaurant rates and arrangements 
for the accommodation of tourists; tells what 
to see and how to see it; is guidebook and 
souvenir in one. 
Sent Free, i i 

San a if you pen pen ag pe 


een sa ‘or Books Nos. B7 and 


Southern Pacific 


Park and Lake Tahoe be made ad- 
ditional outlay of time and expense — 


Special eee be f —_ io cect d time, 
shown in Exposition book, ~~ eee enor on 
tourist car rates and other ew oy information. 
GERRIT FORT, P.T.M. CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M. 

Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 

Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 

Ticket Siow in all principal cities, including 
Boston ladelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, | ong 
land, Gincianeee 8t. Louis, New York, Chi 


3) 
= seeeee@MAIL THIS COUPON= = == = 


Please send me “Calif the Expositions 
aod the Te Soe and ti ER 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


Depends upon proper care in a suita- 
ble climate. Albuquerque, the Heart 
of the Well Country, possesses the 


desirable qualities of low humidity and 
high altitude as does no other spot in 
the West or Southwest. Agricultural November 23. 


development and railroad facilities ac- 
count for the comparatively low-cost of 
living and a metropolitan development. 
Sanatoria and health seekers’ accom- 
modations unexcelled. Magnificent 
opportunities for investment and ability. 


For attractive booklet descriptive of 
climate, etc., address 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Commercial Club 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


reported as joining forces with the 


‘Turks and Germany 


makes an offer of surrender with the 


The The November 21.—It is reported that Przemysl 
e. ces : . 


condition that their arms may 


retained. This is refused by the 


Russians. 


November 22.—A Turkish cruiser, the 
“aliformia’s) | ®rst nat 


Hamidieh, bombards the Russian Black 


Sea port of Taupse. 


i wi Constantinople claims the defeat of an 
a l ons English force along the Shat-el-Arab 
47 River in Arabia on the 18th, and also 

a defeat of the Russians near Erzeroum. 
Both the Panama-Pacific and thePanama- November 23.—A British patroling vessel 


discovers and rams a German sub- 


marine, U-18, off the north coast 
Seotland. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


November 19.—The funeral of Lord 
Roberts is attended in person by the 
King, an honor paid to no other 
military hero since Arthur Wellesley, 


Duke of Wellington. 


to either of resses given below. i you preter, General Obregon issues a call to arms 
against Villa, Angeles, and Maytorena. 

Queretaro is relinquished by the Con- 
Union P acific stitutionalists oll immediately oceu- 
pied by Villa’s army. The National 
Mexican Convention moves from Aguas 
Calientes to San Luis Potosi. Puebla, 


50 miles southwest of the capital, 
reported captured by Zapatistas. 


Prof. Theodor Kocher, of Bern, who re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize for Surgery in 
1912, and his assistant, Dr. A. Fonce, 
send to the battle-fields large quantities 
of a newly invented powder, named 
Coagulen, having the virtue of stopping 


blood-flow almost instantly. 


For her indefatigable aid to the sick and 
wounded Austrian soldiers Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Penfield, wife of the American 


Ambassador at Vienna, is awarded 


Emperor Franz Josef the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Elizabeth. Never 
before has this order been presented to a 
woman not a member of the royal 


family. 


November 21.—Turkey explains to our 
Government that the Tennessee’s launch 
was fired on at entering Smyrna harbor 
because the harbor was mined, and our 
Ambassador Morgenthau had already 
been informed that the port was 
closed. Washington is satisfied with the 


explanation. 


November 23.—Brigadier-General Fun- 


ston’s command leaves Vera Cruz 
the United States. 


Three Villa armies are said to be in the 
Treatment field against the Carranzistas, the most 
: important engagement being between 
General Angeles and the Carranza 
garrison of Guadalajara under General 
Dieguez. President Gutierrez reports 
that General Blanco, occupying Mexico 
City, imprisons Generals Obregon, 
Hay, and Villareal, charging them with 


treason to the pledges made to 
Aguas Calientes Convention. 


DOMESTIC 





Gerard that England and France 


violating the Declaration of London 


are made public in Washington. 


jections are made to Great Britain’s 
definitions of conditional and absolute 


contraband. 


The Chicago Stock Exchange opens after 
being closed 115 days. The trading is 


normal. 


South Chicago steel-mills take on 2,000 
employees who have been idle since 


spring. 


Germany made 
by the Foreign Office to Ambassador 
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Open on time 


War will not affect the 
1915 Panama Expositions 


Plan now to $0 and visit Grand 
Arizona on the wa 
=~, Tour rains a day) including California Limited 
‘The Sautale de-)uxe cxtrafare) Weekly in winter 


On request will send You our Panama Expositions 
and California trains folders. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
gili be taken of anonymous communications. 








“B. J. E.,”’ Presidio of Monterey, Cal.—‘‘ Did 
the United States repudiate the ‘Continental’ 
money issued in payment of the Revolutionary 
War?” 

We find no specific evidence of repudiation, 
put we know of an instance where persons who 
quired it lived to realize its worthlessness, and 
(Continental ‘“‘money’’ was used as a pillow for 
the head of one who died and was buried. We 
advise you to address your inquiry to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who may have access to more 
direct information than we have. 

“L. P. L.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 
whether it is correct for me to have my whole 
mame engraved on my_ visiting-card— Miss 
Lillian P. Leon'—or ‘ Miss Leon.’ am the only 
daughter.” 

The correct form for an only daughter is ‘‘ Miss 
Leon.” 

“A. R. L.,’’ New Orleans, La.—‘‘ Will you be 
kind enough to reply to the following: (1) Is it 
correct to say, ‘These data have been gathered,’ 
o ‘This data has been gathered?’ (2) In re- 
faring to correspondence consisting of several 
letters on one subject—one copy of which has 
been made of each letter—would the correct form 
be ‘copy of correspondence’ or ‘copies of cor- 
respondence ’? hus, ‘I enclose herewith copies 
of correspondence,’ or ‘I enclose herewith copy 
of correspondence.’”’ 

(1) Data is the plural of datum, and should be 
wed with a verb in the plural. (2) As the word 
wrrespondence implies letters that have passed 
to and fro, thus giving a plural sense (and one 
letter could not constitute correspondence), it is 
not necessary to use the plural copies. 


“R. F.,”’ Chicago, Ill.—‘* Will you tell me if the 
yord ‘transpire’ can be used synonymously with 
‘perspire,’ that is, would it be correct to say ‘a 
man transpires,’ meaning ‘a man perspires'?”’ 

The word transpire is correctly used for per- 
spire and condemned when used for happen. 


“©. O. H.,’”’ Cassopolis, Mich.—‘‘My dic- 
‘tionaries are a little obscure on the definition of 


‘successor.’ I would like its full meaning. For 
example, is President Wilson ‘successor’ to 


President Abraham Lincoln, or only to Roosevelt?” 


Successor means one who or that which suc- 
ceeds or takes the place of a predecessor or pre- 
ceding thing; especially, one who succeeds to 
another’s rank, office, or property. It is the 
correlative of predecessor. 


“H. E. L.,’’ New York, N. Y.—“ Please inform 
me whether the followi sentence is correct. 
‘Thanking you in advance for trouble occasioned.’ 
Isee this used at times, after a request is made in a 
letter for information and would like to hear from 
you whether it is the correct wording to use.”’ 


“Thanking you in advance for the trouble 
which this request may occasion’’ may be used 
with perfect propriety. 


Pa. ©,” Bartlesville, Okla.—‘‘ Kindly tell me 


if ‘sitting’ is used correctly in spea of ‘a 
sitting hen.’ Also which of the following forms 
is correct: (1) ‘Our Father who art in Heaven,’ 


or (2) ‘Our Father which art in Heaven’; and (3) 
‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
who trespass against us’; or (4) ‘Forgive us our 
tespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us’?"’ 

(1) According to strict grammatical rule, sit 
when referring to posture is always an active 
intransitive, and set an active transitive. ‘To 
sition eggs’’ has been characterized as colloquial 
English, but is sanctioned by the translators of 
the King James version of the Bible. ‘As the 
partridge sitteth on eggs and hatcheth them not”’ 
Wer. xvii. 11). Shakespeare wrote “Birds sil, 
brooding in the snow”’ (‘‘Love’s Labour's Lost,” 
act iv, sc. 3). On a poultry-farm the farm-hand 
ses the hen, but the hen sits. (2) The English 
of the Lord’s Prayer is the English of the Bible 
and Prayer-book. You will find ‘which art in 
Heaven"’ in the Bible—Matthew vi, verse 9. 
“Who art’’ is a modification found, we think, in 
the Episcopal and the Lutheran Prayer-books, but 
tot in King Edward VI.’s Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in the Book of Common Prayer in use 
by the Church of England. (3, 4) Both forms are 
correct. 
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sea level. 


It is within 20 to 36 hours’ travel from 
New York, Chicago, and points North and 
West. It includes such resorts as Ashevillein 
The Land ofthe Sky, Augusta, Aiken, Charles- 
ton, Camden, Columbia, Summerville, Savan- 


Railway or connecting lines. 





Excellent investment opportunities in farming, fruit- 
culture and manufacturing all along the Southern, 


No similar area in the 
world excels in attractive- 
ness our own South during 
the winter months 


ERE will be found all gradations of 
ciimate from the crisp and bracing 


air of the mountain regions of Western North 
Carolina to the warm, balmy atmosphere of the 


There is, beyond this, natural scenery 


whose grandeur and loveliness is known throughout the 
world. This remarkable section is ideal for an out-of-door 
life when the North is snow and storm bound, 


nah, Brunswick, Florida points, Pass Chris- 
tian, Biloxi,Gulf Port,Mobile and NewOrleans 
on the GulfCoast, and a score of other resorts 
offering every comfort and luxury to winter 
sojourners. They are all reached by 


OUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 


Southern travel literature, rich in facts and pictures, 
sent upon application to any representative of Southern 


New York: 264 Fifth Avenue 
Boston : 332 Washington Street 
Philadelphia: 828 Chestnut Street 
Washington: 705 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Chicago: West Adams Street 
St. Louis: 719 Olive Street 
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The Gift that Pleases 
Every Man 


is a glass humidor of famous Tuxedo tobacco. Last Christmas thousands of 
men received this appropriate, delightful, sensible giftt—-and this year the 
number will be increased by many thousands. Give /im a humidor of Tuxedo. 
It will last him for weeks —in his office or by his fireside —and each cool, 
mellow, fragrant whiff will recall you to him in pleased and thankful revery. 

‘Tuxedo can be smoked all day long without causing the slightest irrita- 
tion to the smoker’s throat or mouth, as is proved by the endorsement of 
‘Tuxedo by men like Caruso, William Faversham, Harry Lauder, and 
thousands of famous Americans in professional, public and_ business life. 


Tuxedo is made from the finest, mildest leaves of high-grade Burley 
tobacco, carefully cured and aged so that it burns s/ow and cool, with delight- 
ful flavor and aroma. 


Tuxedo has the advantage —over other tobaccos—of the exclusive 
original ‘*Tuxedo Process,’’ which absolutely prevents ‘*‘tongue-bite.’’ The 
Humidor Jar keeps it fresh and moist to the last pipeful. 


Tuxedo is endorsed by thousands of distinguished 
public men as the one perfect tobacco. 


aneeation ’ # In Glass 
a t t y 3 
You Can sede size Ne ; 
Buy Tuxedo “™ti™" i) \; regione 
£ one — 50c and 90c 
Everywhere , ~~ 
eo F * THE AMERICAN 
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